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THE FAMILY OF GISORS. 

The connexion of this important Norman family 
with the City of London can be traced for some 
two hundred years, but the relationship of the 
earlier-mentioned members is seemingly hopelessly 
confused. 

John Gysors, pepperer and Alderman of Vintry, 
was successively Sheriff in 1240 and thrice Mayor, 
in 1245, 1246, and 1259. Orridge, following some of 
the early chroniclers, assigns the mayoralty to him 
in 1250 beside. But, unless by John Norman we 
understand John the Norman, this is very doubt- 
ful. The signatures to existing copies of deeds 
support the idea that they were different men, and 
confirm the fact that John Norman was Mayor in 
1250. In addition to these offices John Gysors 
appears on the Patent Rolls, 37 Hen. III., as the 
King’s Chamberlain of London, empowered to regu- 
ryt the _ of wines, which office he held until 
4 Edw. 


Mach confusion has arisen between this John 
Gisors and Sir John Gisors, and the former is stated 
to have lived until 14 Edw. II. (1320). This state- 
ment is too extraordinary to be received without 
some proof, as it would make him one hundred or 
upwards at his death, and seems based on the 
record that Sir John Gisors was in 1320 called 
upon to answer for his father as King’s Coroner 


of London, But it is more probable that the Coroner 
was the intermediate link between the two, father 
to Sir John and son of John Gisors, This concla- 
sion is partly arrived at by the comparison of con- 
temporary deeds, wherein the elder is designated, 
under his own hand, as John Gisors, and, simi- 
larly, the latter as Sir John de Gisors ; whilst a 
John de Gysors is witness, as Alderman of Vintry 
Ward, to a deed of 1267. These variations seem 
to be designedly distinctive, and tend to elucidate 
their respective relationship. Upon this supposi- 
tion we may conclude John de Gisors had super- 
seded his father in his aldermanry in 1267, and 
subsequently became King’s Coroner 10 Edw. I. 
(‘ Liber Custumarum ’). 

Where John Gisors was buried is not with cer- 
tainty known. Sir John de Gisors, according to Stow, 
monopolizes a burial-place in St. Martin’s, 
as well as a monument in the Greyfriars’ Chu 
There seems only the bare record in St. James’s, 
Garlickhithe, to allot to the former. 

Peter Gisors, a contemporary of John, is also 
mentioned in a deed as one of the payers for 
certain tenements in the parish of St. John, Wal- 
brook, being named between Mary Doket (the 
relict [7] of Nicholas Doket, the Sheriff of | 
and Richard de Wilehale, which Richard gran 
the said tenement to Roger Drayton, by charter 
enrolled 16 Edw. I. Reference will again be made 
to this Peter. 

Another deed introduces Anketin de Gisors as 
Alderman of Aldgate Ward in the time of Ralph, 
Prior of Holy Trinity, Aldgate (1302-14). 
custom of such conveyances being witnessed by 
the alderman of the ward wherein the pro 
was situate greatly facilitates the identification of 
the early aldermen with their respective wards. 

Sir John de Gisors, vintner and Alderman (pos- 
sibly) of Vintry, like his grandfather was also 
thrice Mayor, in 1311, 1312, and 1314, in which 
last year he was chosen to represent the City in 
Parliament. In i327 the custody of the Tower 
was entrusted to him as Constable; and his death 
is recorded two years later, in 1329. As before 
stated he was buried, according to Stow, in St. 
Martin’s, Vintry,a monument to his memory being 
noted in the Greyfriars’ Church. 

Sir John de Gisors left two sons, viz., (1) Henry, 
who died 1343 ; and (2) John, died 1350. Thomas, 
the son of this John, inherited the great mansion 
of Gisors’ Hall, in the parish of St. Mildred, Bread 
Street. On his daughter's monument he is termed 
Sir Thomas. He left two sons and one daughter, 
viz., John, who made a feoffment of the hall about 
1386; Thomas, deceased 1396; and Felix (married 
to Thomas Travers), whose monument is in St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate (Munday’s ‘Stow,’ pp. 450, 453, 
541, 599, 667). 

There here intervenes William Gisors, Sheriff 
in 1329. Lysons refers to a William Gisors (pro- 
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bably this man) who, in the reign of Edward IIL, 
sold a house at Edmonton, called Gisors Place, to 
gohn de la Pole, 

John Gisors, who made the feoffment as above, 
was payer, 8 Ric. II., under another deed of the 
aforesaid convent, being followed as payers by 
James Gisors, all the days of Henry IV., and after- 
wards by Edward Gisors to 6 Hen. V.: the son 
and grandson of this John Gisors probably. 

Mention is also met with of two granddaughters 
of Sir John de Gisors, viz., Joan, who married Sir 
John de Stodie, Mayor in 1357 ; and Margaret, 
married to Sir Henry Picard, Mayor in 1356. 
Both these men were vintners. 

In his reference to Cutlers’ Hall Stow (Munday, 

446) alludes to two other Gisors: ‘‘In Horse- 
Bridge Street is Cutlers’ Hall. Richard de Wile- 
hale, 1295, confirmed to Paul Butelar this house 
and edifices, in the parish of St. Michael’s Pater- 
noster Church, and St. John’s upon Walbrooke, 
which sometime Laurence Gisors and his son Peter 
Gisors did .” We have already had occasion to 
mention this Peter ; and another conveyance of 
property in this same parish of St. Michael deter- 
mines the relationship between him and the said 
Richard de Wylehale, as he transferred to the latter 
a certain tenement as a marriage portion with his 
daughter Joan. 

It thus appears that two distinct branches of 
this family are traceable at this period (early in 
the thirteenth century): the senior branch located 
at Gisors’ Hall, in the parish of St. Mildred, Bread 
Street ; and the junior branch, represented by 
Laurence Gisors and his son Peter, domiciled in 
the parishes of St. Michael and St. John, Wal- 
brook. There was also the mansion house called 
“the Vintrie” in occupation at the same time. 
We may suppose that whilst Henry Gisors occupied 
the nobler Gisors’ Hall his brother Jchn tenanted 
“*the Vintrie”; and this would account for his 
son-in-law’s, Sir Henry Picard’s, occupation of it, 
on the memorable occasion of his feasting four 
kings in one day during his mayoralty. 

A word in conclusion respecting Gerard’s Hall, 
which name is stated to be a corruption of Gisors’ 
Hall. Burn (‘ Traders’ Tokens,’ p. 23) states that 
it passed from the Gysors family to the Knights of 
Jerusalem, and confirms that statement by a re- 
ceipt to Ma t, widow of Sir John Philippot, 
Thomas Goodlak, and their partners, from Walter 
Grendon, the prior, for all arrears of rent of the 
tenement called Jesore’s Hall up to Dec. 1, 1406. 
May not the Knights have subsequently entered 
into occupation of their own tenement ; or even if 
they did not is it unreasonable to suppose they 
changed the name of so imposing a mansion from 
Gisors’ to Gerard Hall in commemoration of 
Gerard, the great founder of their society ? 

I should add that Dame Margaret Philippot was 
the eldest daughter of Sir John Stodie, whilst 


Thomas Goodlake married Joan, his youngest 
daughter. Joun J. Srocken, 
3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


A VISIT TO THE COUNTRY OF THE 
BOLEYNS, 


“Et in Arcadia ego” might be my motto, and 
with truth it might be affirmed, for my lot is cast 
in a portion of East Anglia similar to that which 
one of your valued contributors has described in 
his book named ‘Arcady.’ In its pages he has 
chronicled in an amusing way the manners and 
customs of the aborigines. hese have, indeed, 
not undergone much change since the Nor- 
wich knight, Sir Thomas Browne, penned his 
tractate ‘Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ in which he 
gravely discusses vulgar errors as though he 
imagined that they did really contain some germs 
of truth. At the present moment on this pen- 
insula hives of bees are put in mourning on the 
occasion of a death in the family, dreams are be- 
lieved in, as is witchcraft, and horseshoes are nailed 
up over doors in order to avert ill luck. We are 
not «esthetic, neither are we literary. Occasion- 
ally one emerges, taking a dryasdustical or archzo- 
logical tour to some interesting spots renowned in 
story, or known as the homes of those who have 
played a distinguished part on the stage of history, 
in order to avoid getting entirely fossilized. 

A short drive from Aylsham, through the garden 
of Norfolk as it is called, led to Cawston, a large 
village, possessing a noble church, the square 
tower of which, 120 feet in height, is conspicuous 
from far. The building is a very fine Perpendicular 
one, and is in point of structure cruciform. The nave 
measures 90 feet in length, but its chief glory is its 
magnificent open roof. A string of cherubs with 
outspread wings runs along the cornice of the nave, 
and angels rest on the projecting beams. The 
screen yet retains its doors, and some of the old 
bench-ends are finely carved. The living is in the 
gift of Pembroke College, Cambridge, as is also 
that of the adjacent parish of Salle. 

After a brief inspection the journey was con- 
tinued to Salle (called Saul), past Salle Park, 
which was recently the property of Sir Edward 
Jodrell, who munificently bequeathed to Queen’s 
College, Oxford, the place of his education, 10,0001, 
for which his name is recorded in the thanksgiving 
used in that college on Founder's Day, and closes 
at present the long roll of benefactors. The prayer 
is in it breathed for “those who are in any way 
descended from, or allied to them, that they may 
— the dew of heaven and the fatness of earth.” 

erhaps it may here be worth noting that a small 
stone pillar on the Norwich road, near the 
“ Woodrow Inn,” marks the spot where Sir Henry 
Hobart was killed in a duel in 1709 with Oliver 
Le Neve, who fought left-handed, the small 
sword or rapier being the weapon used. 
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The church of Salle is a large Perpendicular 
structure, cruciform in point of shape, embosomed 
amongst trees, and the wonder is how, in a parish 
so small in population (under two hundred souls), 
so grand a church should have been erected. 
The heraldry on the exterior of the church is itself 
a perfect study, and is displayed in abundance on 
the tower and transepts, whilst over the western 
door are carved two angels holding palm branches 
in their hands. Over each porch in the nave is a 
parvise, or priest's chamber. Many fine remains 
of ancient stained glass are in the windows. 
Several small brasses are in the church, and in 
the nave is that of Galfridus Boleyn, who died in 
1440, and his wife, ancestors of Anne Boleyn; and 
it may be here noted that in Norwich Cathedral is 
the tomb of Sir William Boleyn, of Blickling, her 
grandfather, who died in 1505. Her uncle, Simon 
Boleyn, is said to have been priest or chaplain of 
Salle. The chancel is noble and spacious, having 
stalls with misereres, based on stone slabs, well 
worth observation. The font is of great size, and 
bears upon it carvings of the seven sacraments. 
The bats, “with ermine capes and woolly breasts 
and beaded eyes,” flourish in great abundance, 
and the sparrow and the swallow also have liter- 
ally fulfilled the Psalmist’s language “in finding 
themselves a place where they may build their 
— and lay their young,” even in the church at 

A tradition or legend must not be omitted in 
connexion with Salle, namely, that a large black 
slab in front of the pulpit covers the remains of 
the unfortunate queen Anne Boleyn, brought here 
and interred by night, so runs the legend, after 
her execution in front of St. Peter’s Chapel, in the 
Tower, in 1536. Standing upon it, how that most 
eventful period in the history of England rises be- 
fore the mind when over the religious life of this 
country passed a wave almost as great as that of 
the political changes in our own day—times 
when it seems to have been equally dangerous to 
have been the friend or foe of Henry VIII. 
Innocent, no doubt, was Anne of the great 
crimes for which she suffered, but it would 
seem that in her pursuit of power she was un- 
scrupulous and relentless. As she rose by the 
downfall of Catherine of Aragon, so in her turn 
was she supplanted by her rival, Jane Seymour, 
who, according to Burnet, was fortunate “in that 
she did not outlive the king’s love.” By a refine- 
ment of cruelty, Anne Boleyn’s uncle, Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, presided at her trial, 
and her father, the Earl of Wiltshire, was among 
her judges. Family ties at that time had little 

wer. But within the last hundred years the 

uke of Orleans (Philippe Ezalité) voted for the 
death of his cousin, Louis XVI, during the French 
Revolution. The sister of the duke, Lady Eliza- 
beth Howard, had married Thomas, Earl of Wilt- 


shire, by whom she was mother of Anne Boleyn, 
who was consequently cousin to Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, the brightest ornament of his age. 
We must abandon the legend of her burial at 
Salle, and believe that her dishonoured ashes rest 
in the little chapel in the Tower, which contains 
the graves of so many who, according to Macaulay’s 
graphic pen, have been “the captains of armies, 
the leaders of parties, the oracles of senates, and 
the ornaments of courts.” A similar mythical 
story asserts that Oliver Cromwell was buried on 
the battle-field of Naseby. But how many writers 
forget that Oliver was only second in command at 
Naseby fight, the credit of the victory belonging 
to Sir Thomas Fairfax, who was general-in-chief, 
and the hero of the day. 

The drive was charming from Salle to Blickling, 
through a richly wooded country, past old houses 
with curious gables and twisted chimneys, appa- 
rently dating from Tudor times, over which the 
summer breeze was blowing “upon the thousand 
waves of wheat that ripple round the lonely 
grange.” The road traversed magnificent woods, 
and at many intervals no wall or hedge separated 
it from them. Charming glimpses were given 
through glades of elder flowers and wild roses, 
whilst the air was redolent with the sweet smell 
of summer flowers and “‘tedded ” grass. 

The hall at Blickling is one of the finest man- 
sions of the period in Norfolk, and perhaps in Eng- 
land. It is dated about 1619, and was commenced 
by Chief Justice Hobart, two portraits of whom 
are in the house, and completed by his son. It is 
surrounded by a moat, now dry, and consists of # 
double quadrangle. In former times, long before 
the present structure had an existence, Blickli 
was one of the estates of the Boleyns, who own 
large possessions in Norfolk. Hever Castle, in 
Kent, was another of their residences ; and it is 
said that in the garden at Hever the king first saw 
Anne Boleyn. Many have asserted that Blickling 
was her birthplace ; but it is a fact that she spent 
her early life here. Some say her marriage took 
place here. An old rhyme says :— 

Biickling two monarchs and two queens bas seen, 

One king fetched thence, another brought a queen. 
But the great charm is the noble library, 120 feet 
in length, with a magnificent ceiling of the period. 
It contains about 20,000 volumes. There are many 
noble portraits in the house, amongst which may 
be noticed very fine pictures (life size) of George 
III. and Queen Charlotte, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and two very grand examples of Gainsborough, an 
Earl of Buckinghamshire and his countess. They 
are buried in a pyramidal mausoleum in the park. 
Another full-length, in a fancy dress, holding in 
her hand a mask, is that of Henrietta Hobart, 
afterwards Countess of Suffolk, the mistress of 
George II. Of this king there is also a large por- 
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trait by Jervas, representing him in uniform or _ 
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horseback, waving his sword. The little man is 
much obscured by his large flowing wig and heavy 
jack-boots. 

At a little distance is the church, a not very re- 
markable stracture, and under the organ chamber 
is the vault of gauged brickwork in which many 
of the Hobarts are buried in an upright position. 
There are in the pavement several brasses, as of 
Sir N. Dagworth, who died in 1401 ; Cecilie, sister 
of Geoffry Boleyn, lord of the manor 1458 ; Anna, 
daughter of William Boleyn, 1478; and others. 
On the north side of the nave, between two pillars, 
is the recumbent effigy on an altar tomb of the 
late Marquess of Lothian, who died in 1870. It 
is sculptured in Sicilian marble by a cunning hand. 
An angel at the foot looks downward on the effigy, 
as though receiving the departing soul, whilst an- 
other at the head looks upward, as though bearing 
it away with triumph. It is, however, only a 
cenotaph, as his mortal remains rest in the abbey 
at Jedburgh, in Scotland. A fine stained window 
at Christ Uburch, Oxford, where he ran so distin- 

ished an academical career, also commemorates 

im. How finely does the Laureate, in his ‘In 
Memoriam,’ observe :— 
Nor blame I Death because he bare 
The use of virtue out of earth: 
I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere. 

At a distance of two miles is the pretty little 
town of Aylsham, with a finely proportioned Per- 
pendicular church. In the churchyard, in a small 
enclosure planted like a garden, is buried the 
famous landscape gardener Humphrey Repton, 
who died in 1818, described on a tablet above as 
of Hare Street, Essex. The following lines are in- 
scribed below : — 

Not like Egyptian tyrants consecrate, 

Unmixed with others shall my dust remain ; 
But mo'ldring, blending, melting into earth, 
Mine shall give form and colour to the rose ; 
And while its vivid blossoms cheer mankind 
Its perfumed odours shall ascend to heaven. 

“ Ev’o in our ashes live their wonted fires,” says 
the poet Gray in his oft-quoted ‘ Elegy’; and as 
the Norwich knight observes at the conclusion of 
his remarkable treatise ‘Hydriotaphia; or, Urn- 
Borial,’ “’Tis all one to lie in St. Innocent’s 
Churchyard as in the sands of Egypt: Ready to 
be anything in the ecstasie of being ever, and as 
content with six foot as the moles of Adrianus.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Dam on Damue Famity.—I noticed some time 
ago a request in Misc. Gen. et Her. for information 
concerning the name of Dam or Damme. The 
following instances, though sporadic, may be of 
= use to Mr. R.S. Boddington in his investiga- 


My earliest dated instance is the Inq. p.m., 
taken at Preston Sept. 7, 17 Jac. (1619), of George 
Georgeson, alias Dam, of Whiston, who was seised 
of one messuage with garden and six acres of land 
there, and whose heir was found to be Robert 
Johnson, his nephew, son of his brother John 
Georgeson, alias Dam, aged forty years and more, 

This seems an interesting case, both from the 
alias and the evidence of a concurrent purely 
patronymical name, quite regular in its formation 
and shown to exist in two generations at least, [| 
have met lately with the name Georgeson in the 
Orkney Valuation of 1653, now appearing in the 
Orcadian, with notes by my friend Mr. A. W. 
Jobnston, but I should not as yet venture to offer 
the Orkney Georgeson as a possible Dam, though 
he should be borne in mind. 

Of uncertain date, though approximately to be 
fixed as circa 1630, is the marriage of Joan, 
daughter of Mr. Dam, of Holborn, with Richard 
Rogers, of Edmonton, gent., whose son Richard, 
also of Edmonton, had an only son, aged about six 
months at the time of signing the Rogers pedi- 
gree in the Visitation of Middlesex, 1663-4, in 1664 
(Foster’s ‘ Vis. Midd.,’ p. 4, s.v. “ Rogers”). A 
dated example from Lancashire occurs in the will 
of Anne Damme, of Chipping, 1663, registered 
under the deanery of Amounderness (‘ Lancashire 
Wills, 1457-1680,’ Record Society, 1884). And 
practically contemporaneous is the marriage of 
Mrs. Ellinon (sic, sed quere Ellinor) Dam, of St. 
Dunstan-in-the-West, spinster, about seventeen, 
with consent of her father, George Dam, of 
Rochester, Kent, gent., with Thomas Boylston, of 
St. Botolph, Aldgate, citizen and goldsmith, 
bachelor, about twenty-three, for which licence 
issued from the Vicar-General’s Office, July 31, 1666 
(Foster’s ‘ Chester’s London Marriage Licences’). 

In Mr. Rye’s ‘ Three Norfolk Armories’ (Nor- 
wich, Goose, 1886), p. 43, is given a coat of Dame 
(in foot-note Damme), Sable, three fishes nayant in 
pale argent, from Cod. B., which is in the main 
the late Mr. Joseph Bokenbam’s collection, plus 
some MSS. in the library of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Agnes Dame, 1582 (Chester’s ‘ Mar. Lic.’), 
may be a Damme. If one were to formulate a 
bypothesis that the family of Dam or Damme was 
of Flemish origin, one might point Mr. Boddington 
to numerous entries of Van Damme in the N. Y. 
Gen. and Biog. Record (West 44th Street, New 
York City), and to at least one Vandam in Chester's 
* Mar. Lic.’; but I do not feel warranted in going 
so far at present. ©. H. E. Carmicnagt. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Cromwe.uiana.—The annexed cutting from the 
Essex Times of Aug, 1 may have an interest to some 
readers :— 

“At the ‘King’s Head,’ Ongar, a few days ago, on 


stripping off the old paper in the passages upstairs, the 
workmen found painted on the plaster the portrait of a 
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cavalier with flowing locks. The walls around the 
portrait sre stencilled. The house is one of great anti- 

ity, and is said to have been used by Oliver Cromwell. 
There is a large clock in the bar at the present time with 
the date 1649 marked on it. When the walls are re- 
papered a space will be left so as to leave the picture 
exposed. Paintings have been found over two other 
doors. One represents a crown and the other cross keys, 
and both are in a good state of preservation. Mr. 
Lamplugh intends to have them preserved, so that 


visitors may inspect them.” 
J. W. Atuison. 
Stratford, E. 


Curious Buiunper. —The following clipping 
from the news columns of the New York Herald of 
July 23 shows what singular blunders can be per- 
petrated in a newspaper office, the responsibility 
for which must be divided between the telegrapher, 
the compositor, and the proof-reader. How the ordi- 
narily intelligent man can make chrism into schism 
is not readily explained, but it is at least paralleled 
by the experience of Lord Shaftesbury, who was re- 

by the Times as speaking of Renan’s “ peni- 
tential book,” the ‘ Vie de Jesus,’ when he no doubt 
used the word pestilential :— 

“An interesting event took place at the Penitentiary 
this forenoon, being the confirmation of fifty convicts by 
Bishop Spaulding {Roman Catholic]. The candidates 
for confirmation were arranged on the front seats and 
were confirmed in groups. One group would advance 
and kneel in front of the bishop, and after the rites were 
observed they would retire to give place to another 
group, until all were confirmed. Asthe convicts advanced 
to the altar they banded their names to the bishop. 
Pronouncing their Christian names, the bishop dipped his 
fingers into a chalice of oil held by an attendant, and 
making a cross on the foreheads of the kneeling criminals 
said :— I sign thee with the sign of the cross, and I con- 
firm thee with the schism of salvation in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’ ” 

Joun E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


Herrineton Caurcayarp.—The small God’s- 
acre of the Herrington villages, near Sunderland, 
has a little history (in part traditional) pertaining 
to it, which seems to me to be far from common- 
place. The church within the sacred ground was 
erected in 1840 as a chapel of ease of the vener- 
able mother-church of Hougbton-le-Spring. Sub- 
sequently surrendered by the latter, it became the 
subordinate church in the new parish of Newbottle. 
Curiously enough, in 1886, the same church or 
chapel was again destined to change parishes, and 
for like duty it was attached to the new church and 
parish of Herrington, being thus, perchance without 
precedent, three times within the half-century chapel 
of ease in three distinct parishes. Moreover, hard 
by the same stood formerly an early chapel of ease 
to the mother-church and chantry of the De 
Heryngtons, whose manor house, or that of D’Arcys 
(fourteenth century), till about 1800 remained 
almost intact, with its appurtenances, on the iden- 
tical site now occupied by Herrington Churchyard. 


At the north in the ground the house was situated, 
the north-east corner held the stables, the brew- 
house stood to the south-east, and on the west still 
stands the old cottage in which the witch resided, 
the eastern gable forming a part of the bounds to 
the burial-ground. Nothing now remains of the 
manorial hall to swear by but the sturdy foundations, 
and a vault of which a story of treasure-trove is 
told, but which, with the story of the witch, Mary 
Brown, I must, with regret, omit, to refer to, it may 
be, a ‘‘ find” of more moment. This was the find- 
ing in 1886, among some rubble in grave-diggin 
by the old vault of an old silver coin or medal, 
seemingly struck in memory of Henry V., of which 
the following isa sketch. On the obverse is the 
figure of the king, crowned, with sword drawn, 
and pointing upwards, the left hand grasping 
scabbard. Baw around figure, “ Henricvs 5 
Rex Obiit 13 Avgv., 1422.” On the reverse, arms 
of king, shield bordered by garter with motto, 
* Hony Soit Qvi Mal y Pense.” The legend is, 
“Aned 9 Years. Buried (xt. ?) Westminster.” 
This medal is between the size of a florin anda 
shilling, of thin cast, well worn, but in good preser- 
vation, the silver being of the whitest and ap- 
parently purest metal. The letter (cr letters) want- 
ing before the imperfect word “ Aned” has been 
effaced by the hole, now closed, at the top of the 
coin, which has evidently been suspended from the 
person, and worn perchance by some Herrington 
knight, some companion-in-arms of the “ Madcap ” 
Harry. I forbear, however, from further detail or 
surmise, as I may have said sufficient anent the 
interesting discovery to enable numismatists to 
determine as to the genuineness of the relic, or to 
say if such a medal is known or extant. 
R. E. N. 


Bishopwearmouth, 


LInING OF THE PockET”=Monry.—An ex- 
ample of this phrase occurs in ‘ The Lady’s Decoy; 
or, Man-Midwife’s Defence,’ folio, 1738, p. 4 :— 

My money is spent ; 
Can I be content 
With pockets depriv’d of their lining? 
| 


Tue Opescatcu Arms (ANCIENT AND MopEry). 
—The heraldic student who pursues his researches 
by the light afforded by the contemporary evidence 
of seals, monuments, stained glass, and early 
armorial rolls, often finds matter of much interest 
in the changes which from time to time are made 
in the arms which come under his notice. Many 
of these changes have their origin in the ignor- 
ance of the artists, who mistake the nature of the 
subjects they have to represent ; and the errors 
thus made become stereotyped by repetition. 

There is, perhaps, no armorial bearing which 
has suffered more in this way than the heraldie 
fur which we know as vair. Originating in the 
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varying skin of the belly and back of the grey 
squirrel, which, like ermine, was used for the 
lining of garments, this fur has been so variously 
depicted in armory that we fiod in it the origin 
not only of our own counter-vair, potent and 
counter-potent, but also of some rarer forms met 
with in foreign, and notably in Italian heraldry, 
such as papelonné. Some even of the coats now 
blazoned as *‘ barry wavy” may be thus derived. 
It may be interesting to some if I put on record 
here a rather curious example of such changes as I 
have referred to. 
The princely family of Odescalchi bore, and some 
branches of it still beaz, the coat, Vair, on a chief 
gu. a lion passant arg. The chief was afterward 
abaissé beneath another chief or charged with the 
eagle displayed of the “ King of the Romans,” a 
not infrequent assumption or grant in medizval 
times, indicative of Ghibelline partisanship. This 
blazon is still given to the family in the most 
authoritative armorials, But in process of time 
the vair, being badly drawn, underwent a curious 
change both in shape and in tincture, and has been 
blazoned in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ as six lamps, or 
cups, 3, 2, 1, standing on barrulets gu., the chiefs 
remaining unaltered. In this form the coat ap- 
pears to have been actually used by Pope Innocent 
XI., who belonged to this family; and on his 
monument in what we should call the north aisle 
of St. Peter’s at Rome (though really it is the 
south) I recently noted that the vair has been 
transmuted into six covered cups of tureen or 
sauce-boat shape resting upon three barrulets. On 
the contemporary title-page of Segoing’s ‘Armorial 
Universel,’ Paris, 1679, the arms of this Pope are 
represented, and the bearings are of so indefinite a 
character that the cups might be taken for mush- 
rooms or some excrescences on the bars. At p. 204 
of the same work the vair is correctly drawn on an 
earlier* plate of the arms of Cardinal Odaleschi in 
the pontificate of Innocent X. (This has been 
already stated in my paper on the ‘Arms of the 
Popes,’ but I repeat it for the better understanding 
of what follows.) 

At the southern end of the Corso at Rome the 
splendid palazzo of the Odescalchi family is 
being rebuilt ; and on its fagade, above the prin- 
cipal entrance, the arms of the family are now re- 
presented with a further variation. The low tureen 
or sauce-boat-shaped cups have been elongated into 
six tall urns of the form only too familiar to us on 
the monumental memorials of the early part of this 
century, and these are placed 3, 2, 1, upon 
barrulets which have been diminished to mere 
lines. Not only thie, but, what is even more 
curious, the urns have been taken out of the shield 
and applied in a still more elongated form as sepa- 
rate adornments of the stonework of the balconies 


and other portions of the fagide. The soft “ pane” 
of squirrel skin has become consolidated into a 
funereal urn! On the fagide of the palazzo, which 
“gives” on the piazza of the basilica of the Sti. 
Apostoli, and which is as yet unrestored, the arms 
re correctly carved as originally blazoned. 
Joun Woopwarp. 
Montrose, N.B. 


Auivements, A New Worp. — In ‘ Juverna, 
. recently published poem, by H. Devereux Spratt 
find :— 
There rides beneath his banner blue, © 
Horsed on his snowy steed, O’ Donohue, 
Battalions take their battle-ground 
On Muckross now, and, wheeling round, 
The long alinements come before 
Each other round from shore to shore. 
See the Literary World for July 20. 
J. 


Cureness.—This word, now usually regarded as 
a Yankeeism, occurs in Goldsmith’s ‘The Good- 
natured Man,’ Act IT. sc. i.:— 

Garnet. Delicious! and that will secure your whole 
fortune to yourself. Well, who could have thought so 
innocent a face could cover so much cuteness. 

In Act IV. sc. i. Garnet remarks, “I never was 
cute at my larning.” 
F. C. Brreseck Terry. 


Bie Booxs sic Bores.—How and when did 
the “large paper ” class of books come into vogue? 
The editio princeps of few works was a rivulet of 
text meandering through a medow of margin. The 
sagest saying of Johnson, that books we hold in 
the hand and read by the fire change the face of 
the world, was the feeling of every reader before 
Johnson was born. It was also felt that marginalia 
would be seldom made, and more seldom worth 
making. Why, then, could it be popular to make 
unhandy books—just to aid paper-makers? No 
paper could be more acceptable to readers of 
*N. & Q.’ who cannot see books of all eras than 
an article showing the mutations in their forms 
and fashions, James D. Burier, 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Sr. Donstan’s Tonas.—The Echo of May 22 
contains an account of a new invention in Ireland 
bearing the name of the above saint. “It is a kind 
of wooden nippers or pincers, five to six feet long, 
with nails stuck in the nipping end, and is designed 
to catch a bailiff by the leg or neck in his efforts to 
enter by door, roof, or window.” It is to be hoped 
that they will be exhibited at some Irish exhibition 
without charge to emergency men. 
M.A.Oxon. 


Ponca wits Two Lert Lecs.—The cartoon by 
Mr. John Tenaniel in Punch of March 26, 1887, is 
worth calling attention to because of the curious 


® This corrects a statement of mine 6" S. xii, 142. . 


slip which the artist has made in drawing Mr. 
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Punch, whose legs are both left lege, though at the 
first glance it seems that the leg which should be 
the right has merely the toes pointing the wrong 
way. Close attention shows that both legs are left 
legs, while the toes of the left leg which occupies 
the place of the right are the toes of a right foot. 
My attention was first called to this by Mr. Robert 
Canterbury, a lithographic printer of this town. 

Taos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Deata or Ciive.—According to Macaulay, 
Malleson, and the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ Clive “died by his own hand”; Marsh- 
man (‘ Hist. of India,’ i. 316) says “put a period 
to his existence”; ‘Appleton’s American Uyclo- 

ia’ “committed suicide”; and Mr. Browning 
(‘Dramatic Idylls,’ second series), “his own hand 
dealt him doom.” In the German encyclopedias 
of Brockhaus and Meyer his death is ascribed to a 
pistol shot ; in the ‘ Biographie Universelle’ to an 
over-dose of opium ; and in a MS. note on the 
Advocates’ Library copy of Malcolm to a self-in- 
ficted wound with a razor (this is undoubtedly the 
current belief). On the other hand, neither the 
Gentleman’s Magazine nor the Annual Register 
for 1774 has any hint of suicide. Malcolm merely 
says, “He expired”; the ‘English Cyclopedia,’ 
“ His death took place”; and the ‘ Encyclopaedia 


Britannica,’ “ He ceased to exist.” Kippis (“Biog. 

Brit.” 1784) is very oracular. I want, if possible, 

to determine the manner of Clive’s death for an 

article in the new edition of ‘Chambers’s Encyclo- 

pedia,’ Francis Hinpes Groome. 
339, High Street, Edinburgh. 


Bust oF tHe Duke or Yorx.—I have a 
small bust of the Duke of York. It is of silver 
gilt, measuring with the pedestal about three inches 
in height. On the back are engraved the words 
“Published by T. Hamlet, Aug. 16, 1824.” I 
would ask if it is not unusual for goldsmith’s work 
to be “ published ”; and also what particular event 
in the duke’s career is commemorated by the date 
given. G. P. 


Mapame Mopuein.—I am anxious to know the 
whereabouts in history or fiction of this + 
XON, 


Sr. Cecit1a.— On one of the volets of the 
* Adoration of the Lamb,’ by the Van Eycks, now 
in the Maseum at Berlin, is an angel playing on 
an organ. This is called a figure of St. Cecilia by 
Dr. Wasagen and by Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle, hat evidence is there that this opinion 


is correct? If it be correct, is it not by far the 
earliest representation of that saint with musical 
accompaniments ? Si Vis. 


‘Uspercrounp Jotrixes.’—Can any of your 
readers tell me where I can find a short comic 
article with the above title? I should imagine 
that it must have been published in some maga- 
zine, of course since the construction of the under- 
ground railway. H. D. B. 


‘Cock Roxsin’s Weppinc Day.’—Where can 
I procure a copy of ‘Cock Robin’s Wedding Day,’ 
beginning, — 
A feast upon the grass is spread, 
And birds in plumage gay 
Have met that they may celebrate 
Cock Robin's wedding day ? 
C. Gorpon. 


Tae anp Smamrock.—Can 
you inform me where [ can find an account of 
why and when these were known as emblems of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ? 

W. 


Lorp Witiiam Rossett —In the collection 
of letters which [ am editing is one from Lord 
Macaulay to Peter Cunningham, dated Dec. 20, 
1848, which begins :— 

“T am truly obliged for your suggestions. You are 
quite right about the place of Russell’s execution, which, 
indeed, I had myself mentioned (vol. i. p. 425). Tower 
Hill was asiip of the pen. Iam afraid that your cor- 
rection comes too late tor the second edition.” 

From this it is to be naturally inferred that some- 
where (presumably in the second volume) the place 
of Russell’s execution was incorrectly given as 
Tower Hill. This slip I have been unable to dis- 
cover in any edition of the ‘ History of England.’ 
The only mention of the place of execution in 
vol. ii. is at p. 176 of the earliest edition in the 
British Museum, supposed to be the first edition. 
If any of your readers can help me, I shall be very 
grateful. Lowndes says there was an edition dated 
1848, but I have never been able to see it. 


Memoriat Cross.—After the battle of Wake- 
field, a.p. 1460, in which the Duke of York was 
slain, it is stated by Camden that a cross was 
erected on the spot to his memory, which was 
destroyed during the Civil Wars. I shall be glad 
to receive information from ary reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
respecting the same, or the probable design of such 
a@ cross to royalty at the above date, 


J. L. Fernanpes. 
Stoneleigh Lodge, Wakefield, 


Names or Carpinats,—I should be obliged if 
any correspondent would kindly inform me what 
are the names of the present cardinals titular of 
the basilican churches of San Marco, and of the 
Sti. Apostoli. Woopwarp. 
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Lizvt.-GeneraL James Stuant.—I shall be 
thankful for any information as to the identification 
of the person or persons named in the following 
extracts :— 

1. “ Lieut.-Col, James Stuart, of Whitecraigs (third 
gon of Archibald S:uart, of Torrance), who married Lady 
Marg«ret Hume, daughter of Hugh, Earl of Marchmount. 
During the last war he commanded the 90th Regiment at 
the reduction of Martinico......and always acquitted 
himself with honour and reputation.” —Douglas’s* Baron- 
age of Scotland,’ 1798, p. 518. 

2. “ Major-General Seinen Stuart, colonel 31st Regi- 
ment, died at Castlemilk, Feb. 2, 1793."—Scols Mug., 
vol. lv. p. 101. 

3. “ Anne Elizabeth, daughter of General James Stuart, 
Commander-in-Chief at Madras, died there April, 1804.” 
—Seots Mag., vol. Ixvi. p. 807. 

4. “ Died lately Mrs. Stewart, wife of Lieut.-General 
James Stewart.” — Scots 1807. 

5. “Died at Ambleside, 1809, Lieut. James Stewart, 
88th Regiment, son of Lieut.-General James Stewart.” 
—Scots Mag,, vol, Ixxi. 238. 

6. “ Jane, daughter of the late Major-General James 
Stewart, married Oct. 7, 1800, Lord George Stuart, 
seventh son of the fourth Earl of Bute.” — Wood's 
Douglas's ‘ Peerage,’ vol. i. p. 291. 

Lady Margaret Hume, mentioned in the first 
extract, married 1763, died s.p. 1765. Srioma. 


Division or Sexes in Cuurca.—I find the 
following answer, signed W. E. E., to a corre- 
spondent in the Echo of July 27:— 

* (3292) Division of Sexes—The division of sexes is a 
survival of the English pre-Reformation use. The men 
sat on the left side because the ‘Jesus’ altar formerly 
stood north of the rood-screen ; the women sat on the 
right side because the ‘ Mary ’ altar occupied that side,” 
Is there any authority for this statement, which 
seems rather “‘ tiré par les cheveux” ? The practice 
of dividing the sexes is observed at High Mass in 
many village churches in Flanders and Hainault. 
In some of these churches a printed placard is 
fastened on to the column near the door, bearing 
the words :— 

Heeren, 

Hommes, 
On the opposite side is one with :— 

Damen, 

Dames, 
Children are rigorously enforced to obey this rule. 
I have not found this practice in towns. My 
opinion is that it is done on moral grounds. In 
some churches in London the division of sexes is 
practised at the principal morning service. 

Any information as to the origin of the custom 
and the meaning it is intended to convey will be 
gratefully received. Joun A. 

3, Walton Street, Lennox Gardens, 8,W. 


Cuap-noox.—At the sale of the library of the 
late Dr. Neligan two volumes of chap-books, de- 
scribed as old English folk-books, were bought, 
containing an important collection made by the 
late Mr. W. J. Thoms and having his book-plate. 


Apparently there should be another volume to 

complete the collection, the contents of these two 

commencing at F, I shculd be very zlad to know 

the whereabouts of the first volume, A to F, and 

whether the present owner would be willing to lend 

(or sell) it to me, F. A. Tos. 
Northampton. 


Care Suackteroy.—This cape is situate on the 
west coast of Greenland, in lat. 73° 35’ N. and long. 
57° 30’ W. I should be very glad to receive in- 
formation relative to the circumstances under 
which it received its name, also particulars of the 
person whom it was after. 

W. S#ackteton, 

Leeds. 


Hven Latmer.—Can any reader inform me if 
there are any descendants of Bishop Latimer? If 
80, please give their names. J. W. 


Rosert Saypers.—A miscellaneous writer, 
born 1725, died 1783. I have an old edition of 
the “Father of Song,” Homer, 1535. It has, I 
believe, the signature of R. Sanders. I should 
much like to know if I can verify this. 

Aurrep Cuas. Jonas. 

Swansea, 


Weston-surer-Mare.—The Rev. King Eagle 
about the year 1829, under the pseujonym of 
“The Man in the Moon,” wrote some verses upon 
this town, then a small fishing village, commencing: 

All exposed to stormy weather ; 

Not a tree or shrub we find 

That can shelter from the wind ; 

No regularity is there, 

No street, no crescent, lane nor equare, 
Will any one who has access to any reference 
library inform me where and when and by whom 
the volume was publiehed, or give me any in- 
formation about the book and its author? 

Eevest E. Baker. 


Crest Wantep.—On a silver spoon of the time 
of George I. is this crest: On a cap of maintenance 
a wyvern, tail nowed, his feet against a ragged 
staff ; above an earl’s coronet. The crest of Clif- 
ford, Earl of Cumberland, was: On a ducal coronet 
or, a wyvern gules. Henry, the fifth and last Earl of 
Cumberland, died in 1643 ; it cannot, therefore, be 
the crest of this family. To whom —_ it — 


Corours as Surwames.—Has the use of the 
name of any of the primary colours, red, blue, or 
yellow—or I may add that of the secondary, purple 
—without either prefix or affix of any kind, ever 
come to the notice of your readers as a surname In 
the English language? If not, what reason can be 
assigned for their non-use, as all other combinations 
of colour (orange, I think, very seldom) appear to 
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have, been appropriated? I must say I ask this 
most humbly, and in figurative sackcloth and ashes, 
hoping thereby to disarm the wrath of your philo- 
logical and etymological correspondents, who appear 
to be the most “ touchy ” of mortals, Still, having 
unsuccessfully sought the information once before, 
I am obliged to ask again. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Tae Torts Papravs.—What is the history of 
the Book of Kings, or, as it is more commonly 
known, the Turin Papyrus of Eyyptian history ? 
What are the date and place of its discovery, and 
by whom was it found? Where can I find a 
written account of it? Arraur Biackwoup. 


Perstes on Fawity.—There is a 
pedigree of this family in Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of 
Yorkshire,’ Surtees Soc., p. 367. It is headed by 
“John Peebles, Dt in Divinity and of 
in Scotland, obijt circa ann. 1604, and his son 
Andrew Peebles, D® in Divinity and Chaplaine to 
K. James, w whom he came first into England a° 
1603, dyed in a® 1632.” I have information as to 
their descendants, but am anxious to know if any- 
thing is known about the earlier members of the 
family, and of what place John Peebles, D.D., was 
bishop, &c. I, W. C. 

Rastrick. 


Coytinentat.—A correspondent of Benjamin 
Franklio, writing in 1777, refers to “a noble army 
of continental troops and a large body of militia ” 
with General Washington at Wilmington. What 
is the precise meaning of the word continental ? 
To assume that they were enrolled and equipped 
after the model of English troops is nonsense, for 
England is insular, America is the continent. 
They might be contingents. A. H. 


Avtaors or Quorations WantTED.— 


A pebble in the streamlet scant has turned 
The course of many a giant river ; 
A dewdrop on the baby plant 
May warp the giant oak for ever. 
D, Lyon Hows, 
For there the emperor no purple wears, 
The slave no shackle, ing 
M. W. B. 


Replies, 


CLARENDON PRESS, 
(7™ S. v. 368, 474; vi. 130.) 

It is seldom that a communication from your 
correspondent the Rev. Ep. Marsnatt admits of 
supplement. So for once he must allow me to 
apply the process to his note at the last reference 

ve cited, without attributing to me any other 
motive than the desire to give readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
the best help one can. 

The Clarendon Press can hardly be said to have 


been treated as it deserves by those who have 
taken in hand its annals, Ingram’s is a very 
superficial account ; the two editions of Latham’s 
‘Oxford Bibles and Printing in Oxford,’ 1868, 8vo., 
and 1870, 12mo., though in some sense useful, are 
quite inadequate ; for instance, neither the date of 
the first Oxford Bible nor the existence of the 
early sixteenth-century press at Oxford is men- 
tioned. And in E. P. Hall’s ‘ Printing...... with 
some Account...... of the Clarendon Press’ (1876), 
the “account” is comprised in five pages, in which, 
however, room is found for the statement that 
“ Corsellis was brought here under careful super- 
vision to teach his trade to English pupils,” while 
the former omissions are not supplied. In fact, 
the best description of the Press to the close of the 
seventeenth century is still to be found piecemeal 
in Anthony 4 Wood’s pages; but its typography 
has been at last scientifically treated in pp. 137-163 
of Mr. Talbot Reid’s ‘ History of the Old English 
Letter Foundries’ (Lond., 1887). 

Next, with respect to Bliss’s list of books 
printed at Oxford. Let me compare the numbers 
which occur in the Bliss catalogue with the actual 
number at present known, at intervals of fifty 
years. In 1600 Bliss mentions 5 books out of 8 ; 
in 1650, 0 out of 11; in 1700, 8 out of 35; in 
1750, 10 out of 37; in 1800, 4 out of 23; in 1850, 
10 out of 106. This record can hardly be called 
“ excellent.” 

Then Mr. Marsa tt cites two books as not in 
Bliss’s list, Lovell’s ‘ Compleat Herball,’ 1665, and 
‘The Traitor to Himself” 1678. The first has been 
in all the three printed editions of the Bodleian 
Catalogue since the book was published, the second 
is in Bliss’s catalogue (p. 37), and both are men- 
tioned in Bliss’s edition of Wood’s ‘ Athene.’ 

That this note may not be all criticism, let me 
give a few statistics of the productions of the Ox- 
ford Press: — 

(1). The Press to 1640. 


(B.M.=British Museum, Bodl. Bodleian). 


B.M.and B.M. 
1. oply. only. Other. Dubious. Totals 
1519 ... ... 4 1 


1585-1606 47 015 Bh 
1601— 1620 ... 130 ... 20 .. 69 ... 26 ... 11 256 
1621—1640 ... 184 ... 38... 107... 44... 25... 398 

Totals ... 367 09 217 8 58 796 

It appears, then, that the British Museum pos- 

sesses only about 55 per cent. of all the issues, and 
the Bodleian only about 73 per cent. :— 


(2). Half-centuries of the Press. 
Boo 


ke. 
1585—1600 125 | 1751—1800, about 1 
1601-1650, about 1,200 | 1301-1850 ,, 3 
1651-1700 ,, 1,400 | 1851-185 
1701-1750}, 1,000 | 

Total, over 13,000. 


In the above estimates all presses in Oxford have 
been included, but until the present century little 
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on was cone except at the University printing 
ouse. 

My views about what constitutes a satisfactory 
account of the literature of a particular press and 
locality are put together in a short paper read 
before the Library Association last Rostenben, 
entitled ‘ What to aim at in Local Bibliography,’ 
of which fifteen spare copies are very much at the 
service of the first fifteen of your readers who do 
me the compliment of applying for them. 

Fatconer Mapay. 

St, Mary’s Entry, Oxford. 


Caxasinian (7" §, vi. 69).—The popular writer 
to whom A. H, refers was too familiar with his 
Herodotus to insert a reference. It is not a suc- 
cessful guess to refer this large tribe to Coelesyria, 
as its habitation was in the Delta, of which its 
tribesmen were natives, and the name, like that of 
the other tribes, opi .€erar Texvewv. Of 
the seven Egyptian tribes two were warrior tribes: 
ot Kadéovrat piv Kadacipees 
te kai ‘EpporvBces, the former of these (the Cala- 
sirians) numbering dre éxt rAciorous éyevéato, 
mévre kal pupiddes (ii. 164-6). 

Ep. Marsuatt, 

In ancient Egypt the military class formed, like 
the priesthood, an hereditary caste. They were 
divided into Calasirians and Hermotybians, names 
the signification of which has not been ascertained. 
According to Herodotus (ii. 166) the Cualasirians 
amounted to 250,000 mep, the Hermotybians to 
160,000. Their settlements were almost exclusively 
in Lower Egypt—the former in eleven, the latter 
in five nomes (Kenrick’s ‘ Egypt,’ ii. 42). In the 
reign of Psammitichus, who had obtained the throne 
by means of foreign mercenaries, precedence was 

iven to these above the native troops. This pro- 

uced discontent, and ultimately revolt, on the 
part of the Calasirians and Hermotybians, who, to 
the number of 200,000, marched away into Ethiopia 
(Kenrick, ii. 392). Herodotus, ii, 30, 166-68, 
and Diodorus Siculus, i. 67, are the ancient autho- 
rities. See also Wilkinson, ‘ Ancient Egyptians,’ 
i. 285. As to the origin of the names, Kenrick 
quotes Jablonsky (‘ Voc. Egypt,’ pp. 69, 101), who 
deduces Calasiris from helshiri, Coptic for youth ; 
Hermotybian from armatoi ouba, militare contra, 
and supposes the latter to have been veterans to 
whom the defence of the country was chi: fly en- 
trusted. Herodotus (ii. 81) mentions linen tunics 
fringed about the legs, xadacipis, 
which word, according to Jablonsky, i. p. 102, is 
connected with the Coptic kali, meaning leg ; and 
as Aristophanes (‘Plutus, 729) has the word 
pet bBrov, said to be an Egyptian word for towel 
or napkin, a strong linen cloth, Hemsterbusius in 
his note suggests that both the names Culasirian 
and Hermotybian are taken from the different 


kinds of their dress or uniform. As it is evident | 


that these were the native troops (éy,wpcor), and 

opposed to the mercenaries (uiowro), the con- 

jecture in the query is altogether wide of the mark. 
W. E. 


Dogs Mr. speak WiTH A PRovin- 
c1aL Accent? (7 vi. 124, 153, 178.)—One of 
the penalties of popularity and distinction is the 
inquisitive scrutiny which penetrates into every 
peculiarity of the great man’s bearing, dress, speech, 
and manner of life. When this is done in a kindly 
spirit there is no great fault to be found. It is 
only a small penalty to pay for admiration and re- 
gard. Mr. Gladstone’s shirt collars have frequently 
been commented on and caricatured, and now his 
dialect and manner of speech are brought under 
review. 

I suppose there is no man, however educated and 
refined he muy be, who has not contracted in early 
life some peculiarity or mannerism of accent, tone, 
or dialect, derived from his surroundings, of which 
he can never entirely rid himself :— 

Quo semel est imbuta receng, servabit olorem 
Testa diu, 
It is a mistake to suppose that our dialect and 
tones are derived from our parents, except to a 
very limited extent. They are the results of daily 
intercourse with those about us, whose language, 
intonation, and peculiarities are insensibly imitated. 

Mr. Gladstone was born in Liverpool, where, or 
in the immediate neighbourhood, he was domiciled, 
with the exception of keeping his terms at Eton 
and Oxford, until he entered Parliament. Under 
these circumstances it could not but happen that 
the current language of the locality would tend to 
mould his outward expression and form of speech ; 
and so it has been. 

Iam myself a Liverpool man, or Dicky Sam, as 
we love to call our native-born inhabitantr, and 
have during many years had frequent opportunities 
of conversing with and listening to Mr. Gladstone 
both in private and in public, and am therefore en- 
titled to speak with some confidence. His tones 
and mode of utterance are decidedly of Liverpool 
origin. We bring out our words “‘ ore rotundo,” 
without the mincing word-clipping of the cockney, 
and equally distant from the rough Tim Bobbin 
Lancashire dialect. The immediate contiguity of 
the Mercian province, only separated by the breadth 
of the Mersey, has had its part in modifying the 
dialect, originally no doubt an offshoot of the great 
Northumbrian mother speech. The cities of Liver- 
pool and Manchester, only thirty miles apart, differ 
materially in their dialect. The Manchester cotton- 
spinner, magnate though he may be, on his appear- 
ance on the Liverpool “flags” is instantly 
recognized, and the Liverpool merchant is soon 
“ spotted ” on the Manchester Exchange. 

It must be remembered that at the time of Mr. 
Gladstone’s birth, in December, 1809, Liverpool 


| contained only one-fifth of its present population. 
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The vast majority of this increase must of necessity 
be immigrants, not natives, which has had a power- 
ful influence in breaking down the distinctions of 
dialect. 

On the whole, Liverpool has no reason to be 
ashamed of the dialect or tones of her distinguished 
sop. They fully carry out the description of Cicero, 
“Ts enim est eloquens, qui et humilia subtiliter, 
et magna graviter, et mediocria temperate potest 
dicere.” J. A. Picton, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Sir H. Maxwett suggests that the phono- 
graph may be employed “to store up a sample of 
standard English pronunciation of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century.” The idea is an excel- 
lent one. I sincerely hope that one of the first 

rsons asked to contribute may be the Dean of 
Rorwich, whose perfect pronunciation is enhanced 
by one of the clearest and most flexible of voices. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“Tae sun oF (7" §, v. 208, 371). 
—Mnr. E. Yarpuiery gives the passage from La 
Rousse’s ‘ Dictionnaire Universel’ in which there 
is mention of the exclamation of Napoleon before 
the battle of Moscow, but there is no reference to 
any authority for the story. May I insert this ?— 


“Tl était cing heures et demie du matin quand 
Napoléon arriva prés de la redoute conquise le 5 septem- 
bre. La il attendit les premiéres lueurs du jour et les 
miers coups de fusil de Poniatowski, Le jour parut. 
empereur, le montrant a ses officiers, s’écria: ‘ Voila le 
soleil d’Austerlitz.’ Mais il nous était contraire. II se 
levait du cété des Russes, nous montrait A leurs coups, 
et nous éblouissait. On s’apercut alors que, dans 
Yobscurité, les batteries avaient été placées hors de 

rtée de l'ennemi.”—Ségur, ‘ Hist. de Nap, et de la 

rande-Armée pendant |’Année 1812,’ chap. ix. t. i. 
p. 380, Paris, 1826. 


Ep. MarsHatt. 


Dame Dorotrny Hatt §, vi. 168).—Ed- 
ward Bayly, son of Nicholas Bayly, son of Dr. 
Lewis Bayly, Bishop of Bangor, was created a 
baronet of Ireland July 4, 1731. He died 1741. 
His son Sir Nicholas, second baronet, married 
Caroline, sole heiress of Thomas Paget. Their 
eldest ton, Sir Henry Bayly, third baronet, suc- 
ceeded, jure matris, to the barony of Paget, and 
was created (1784) Earl of Uxbridge. He was an- 
cestor of the present Marquis of Anglesey, who is 
also a baronet of Ireland. Most modern peerages 
state that Bishop Bayly was a Scotchman, of the 
family of Baillie of Lamington. This is incorrect. 
He was vicar of Evesham before the accession of 
James I., and Anthony & Wood states that he was 
born in Herefordshire. I should be very glad to 
know something about his ancestry, and also the 

mtage of Major Richard Bayly, D.Q.M.G., 

rn about 1734, who claimed relationship with 
Lord Uxbridge’s family. The arms engraved on 
his old-fashioned signet ring are Or, on a fess engr. 


betw. three nags’ heads erased az. as many fleurs- 
de-lis gold. As to Dorothy Hall I can offer no 
explanation. The wife of Sir Edward Bayly was 
Dorothy, daughter and coheir of the Hon. Oliver 
Lambart, second son of Charles, Earl of Cavan. 
The Bayly arms given in Dorothy Hall’s funeral 
certificate are not to be found in Burke’s ‘ Armory.” 
There some almost similar occur, viz., Bayley, Gu., 
a chevron engrailed erm. between three martlets 
arg. A. W. Cornetivs Hatten, 
Editor Northern Notes and Queries ; or, 
Scottish Antiquary. 


The baronetcy to which G. W. M. refers is 
merged in the marquisate of Anglesey. Sir Edward 
Bayly married Dorothy, daughter and coheiress of 
Hon. Oliver Lambart, second son of Charles, Earl 
of She August 16, See 
Foster’s ‘ Peerage’ for 1882, s.n. “ Anglesey.” 

G. F. R. 


Marearets §. vi. 87).—On 
Aug. 2, 1786, an attempt was made by a mad 
woman, named Margaret Nicolson, to assassinate 
George III. as he was alighting from his carriage 
at St. James’s Palace. Addresses of congratulation 
on his escape poured in from all parts of the 
kingdom, and an immense number of mayors and 
other functionaries, deputed to present the addresses 
in person, were knighted on the occasion. I 
remember having in my early youth heard the 
recipients of the honour spoken of disparagingly 
as Peg Nicolson’s knights. E. McC——. 

Guernsey. 


An explanation of this phrase was given to me 
by Dr. John Gill Burton not long before his 
lamented death. Having pointed out to him a 
notable error in his ‘ History of Scotland,’ in which, 
while describing the cruel execution by slow drown- 
ing of Margaret Wilson (aged eighteen) at Bled- 
noch, near Wigton, May 11, 1685, he had misnamed 
her Margaret Nicholson, I suggested that this slip 
might have been occasioned by his thoughts run- 
ning on another Margaret, also bearing a Scotch 
name—Margaret Nicholson, the would-be regicide 
of King George III. 

In his courteous reply he admitted the correct- 
ness of my guess, and went on to say that in early 
days he heard frequent sarcastic allusions to some 
Edinburgh town councillors, who, on the news of 
this attempt on the king’s life, hurried up to 
London with an address to congratulate him on 
his escape from the assassin’s knife. In return 
several received the honour of knighthood, and 
were afterwards called, in derision, ‘‘ Margaret’s 
Knights.” 

I may perhaps be excused for mentioning in this 
place that the poem entitled ‘ Margaret Nicholson,’ 
ridiculing George IIJ., Pitt, Jenkinson, &c., and 
the ‘Song of Scrutina’ (on the Westminster 
scrutiny), both published in the ‘ Probationary 
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Odes for the Laureateship’ (afterwards annexed 
to ‘The Rolliad’), were written by Sir Robert 
Adair, as he informed me himself in interviews 
while collecting materials for my new annotated 
edition of the ‘Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin,’ a 
work in which he had been severely handled by 
Canning, Hookbam Frere, and others, for these 
and other attacks on the Tory party. 
Cartes Epmonps. 
11, Carisbrooke Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


Was not this term applied to the number of 
persons who received the honour of knighthood as 
a reward for presenting addresses of congratulation 
to George III. after the attempt made upon his 
life by Margaret Nicholson, Aug. 2, 1786? 

F. R. 0. 
Sr. Ma, G. W. Tomurssox, W. 8. B. H., and 
ers reply to the same effect. } 


Some Notes Appenpa To Pror. Skeat's 
*Errmotoaicat Dictionary’ (7 8, v. 483).—In 
1* §. xii. 346, Srycires asks what is the origin of 
beetle-browed. It is now given, with a reference 
to, but without any citation from, the Academy. 
Supposing that there is no actual proof there of 
bectle-browed having its origin in the antenne 
of the beetle, is not the common supposition to be 
kept to, that it means the having a prominently 
overhanging brow, as 

The dreadful summit of the cliff 
That beetles o'er his base into the sea 
is an overhanging precipice? I am aware of the 
connexion of the words. Ep. Marsatt. 


aND ScoTLAND REPRODUCED IN 
America (7" §S. v. 467).—Not having observed a 
reply to Enquirer, I would suggest that possibly 
Tasmania may be the country he desired to find, 
as being so much a duplicate of English and Welsh 
counties. Its provinces bear the names of Devon, 
with a town of Torquay in it; Dorset, with a town 
of Bridport ; Cornwall, with a town of Falmouth ; 
Glamorgan, with a town of Swansea ; Kent, with 
towns of Folkestone and Hythe ; Lincoln ; West- 
moreland ; Cumberland ; Somerset; Buckingham ; 
Montgomery ; Monmouth ; Pembroke. There are 
mapy other towns with English names, but not 
situated in the same counties as they are taken 

Josep Bearp. 

Ealing. 


Perhaps Connecticut is the state sought for. 
London, in Middlesex, Ontario, Canada, repro- 
duces a good deal of the local nomenclature of the 
English capital. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Spark, on Sranke, Devonsnire S. vi. 67). 
—There was in the early part of this century a firm 
of bankers at Exeter of the name of Sparkes & Co. 


The partners were Thomas Sparkes and his two 
sons, Joseph and Henry. It was the last mentioned 
who acted as described in the query, and from the 
motive there assigned. The anecdote has often 
been related in the family, but we are not sure 
whether the incident occurred in London or at 
Exeter. The same firm on at least one other 
occasion did their capital 
unishment the who committed fo 
their bank. H. 


Year-Booxs (7" 8S. v. 508).—Several volames 
of Year-Books have been published in the Rolls 
Series. These include the books for the years 20- 
21, 21-22, 30-31, 32-33, 33-35 Edward I., and 
11-12, }2-13, 13-14 Edward III. 

Geo. 

Glasgow, 


James Hackman (7 vi, 87).—The proper 
name of the living held by this unfortunate 
man was Wiveton—not Wiverton. Very likely 
the name Wiverton has been perpetuated by copy- 
ists of the story of the ‘ Assassination of Miss Ray,’ 
who have never troubled themselves to verify the 
name of the place. Ono the authority of Burke's 
‘Celebrated Trials’ Hackman is said to have 
merely “held the living of Wiverton [sic] from 
the Christmas preceding his death,” 4.¢., April, 
1779 (p. 394). Probably he never resided there, 
and there might be no record of so short an in- 
cumbency either in the parochial books of so small 
a parish or any entries made by him in them. 
Miss Reay, his victim, was buried in the chancel 
of Elstree Church Hertfordshire. One of her 
children by Lord Sandwich was the eminent bar- 
rister and writer Basil Montague, a man of whom 
Lord Brougham said that “he was always for 
many years in advance of the times.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


James Hackman was ordained deacon at a pri- 
vate ordination held in Park Street Chapel, 
near Grosvenor Square, Westminster, Wednesday, 
Feb. 24, 1779 (St. Matthias’ Day), and priest at a 
general ordination held in the same place on 
Sunday, Feb. 28,1779. Instituted to the Rectory 
of Wiveton, Norfolk, March 1, 1779. 

Danret Hipwett. 


34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


In the ‘New Newgate Calendar,’ by Andrew 
Knapp and William Baldwin (0.d.), vol. iii. p. 434, 
occurs the following :— 

“ Finding he (Hackman) could not obtain preferment 
in the army, he turned his thoughts to the Church, and 
entered into Orders, Soon after he obtained the living 
of Wiverton, in Norfolk, which was only about Christ- 
mas preceding the shocking deed which cost him his 
life, so that it may be said be never enjoyed it.” ..w 


At the commencement of the fifth volume of 
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‘Celebrated Trials,’ 1825, a large number of letters 
are printed which were written by the Rev. James 
Hackman. I give an extract from one to Miss 
——, dated Jan. 28, 1779 :— 

“My situation in Norfolk is lovely, Exactly what 

like. The parsonage-house may be made very com- 
ortable at a trifling expense. How happily shall we 
spend our time there. How glad am I that I have taken 
orders, and what obligations have I t» my dear B., to 
Mr. H. and Dr. V. My character and profession are 
now additional weights in the scale. Uh, then, consent 
to marry me directly...... Thanks, a thousand thanks for 
our tender and affectionate letters while I was in Nor- 
folk.” —Pp. 25-6. 

On March 1 he wrote, “ By to-night’s post I 
shall write into Norfolk about the alterations at 
our parsonage” (p. 32). J. F. Manserou. 

Liverpool, 


Tae Crercy anv Reticion §, vi. 65).— 
That exceedingly curious work ‘The Grounds and 
Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy and Re- 
ligion Enquired into’ is given in full in vol. vii. of 

r. Arber’s ‘English Garner,’ but is there at- 
tributed to John Eachard, 8.T.P., appointed 
Master of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, in 1675. 
In his prefatory note Mr. Arber quotes the follow- 
ing from Anthony 4 Wood (‘ Ath. Oxon.,’ i. Ixx, 
ed. 1813) :— 

“Sunday 11 [February, 1672], Sir Liolin Jenkyns 
took with him, in the morning, over the water to Lam- 
beth, A. Wood, and after prayers he conducted him up 
to the dining rome, where archb. Sheldon received him, 
and gave him his blessing. There then dined among 
the company, John Echard, the author of ‘The Con- 
tempt of the Clergy,’ who sate at the lower end of the 
table between the archbishop's two chaplayns Samuel 
Parker and Thomas Thomkins, being the first time that 
the raid Kebard was introduced into the said archbishop's 
company. After dinner. the archbishop went into his 
withdrawing rome, and Echard with the chaplayns and 
Ralph Snow to their lodgings to drink and smoak,” 

It would appear, therefore, that the MS. note 
in Mr. Jam«s’s copy of the work is incorrect. I 
may say further that Mr. James’s quotation from 
the work is somewhat misleading divorced from 
what goes before it. Eachard is inveighing against 
the custom of granting dispensations for the ad- 
mission of young men to holy orders before they 
have attained the canonical age (twenty-three 
years), and he asks :— 

“ What then shal! we do with them; and where shall 
we dispose of them, until they come to a holy ripeness? 
May we venture them into the Desk to read Service? 
That cannot be, because not capable! Besides the 
tempting Pulpit usually stands too near. Or shall we 
trust them in some good Gentleman's house?” &c, 

The picture of the domestic chaplain’s lot which 
follows is, after all, no worse than the account 
afterwards given of the case of many of the bene- 
ficed clergy. Cc. C. B. 


Surely it is hardly necessary to reprint in 
*N. & Q.’ as a piece of original information this 


hackneyed quotation from Eachard’s ‘Contempt of 
the Clergy.’ Lord Macaulay founded upon it his 
brilliant indictment of the clergy of the Restoration 
period, and Mr. Gladstone (last of many dis- 
putants) has attempted to answer his accusations 
(Quarterly Review, July, 1876). 
Evwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 
The Reference Library, Hastings. 


The author of ‘The Grounds and Occasions of 
the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion En- 
uired into,’ &c., was J. Eachard, D.D., not Mr. 
Gecenswenth, as quoted by Mr. James from a 
MS. note in his copy. It was reprinted in the 
collected edition of Dr. Eachard’s works, 3 vols, 
12mo., London, 1714 (vide Lowndes, p. 707). 

G. BuackLepas. 
5, Bishop’s Court, Chancery Lane, 


Sarnt’s Torment (7 vi. 88).—This 
would seem to be either a corruption, or even the 
origin, of St. Ermin’s Hill (see 7" 8. v. 449), 
since by a comparison of different maps and plans 
it occupies the same exact locality. I have traced 
it as Torment Hill in the plan of St. Margaret’s 
parish inserted in Strype’s Stow, book vi. p. 66, 
published in 1720. In the letter- 
press it is described as “Tormen’s Hill which leads 
to Tormen’s Rents, where there are some alms- 
houses,” In Seymour's ‘Survey,’ published in 
1735 (book v. p. 636), it is described as St. Her- 
mit’s Hill. The street, or passage, is drawn, but 
not named, in Overton’s plan, published in 1720. 
In Jeffrey's ‘ New Plan’ of 1766 it appears as Tor- 
ment Hill, and so also in the ‘New Plan’ of 1772, 
in Cary’s ‘ Plan’ of 1797, in Faden’s ‘ New Pocket 
Plan’ of the same year, and in Wallis’s ‘ Plan’ of 
1808. In R. Horwood’s ‘Sectional Plan’ of 1799 
it is figured as St. Ermin’s Hill, and in all modern 
maps and plans of London (¢. g., Bacon’s of 1880 
and onwards) the latter name is retained. This 
is the title which the street, or rather cul de sac, 
now carries on the wall of its corner house. 

J. Maske. 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


Query the same as St. Ermin’s Hill, also called 
St. Hermit’s Hill and Torment Hill? I would 
refer Mr. Warp to Mr. Masketu’s article on St. 
Ermin’s Hill, 7" S. v. 449. 

STEcGALL. 

Arunpet Famity vi. 29).—It is stated 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ (vol. ii. 
p. 148) that Sir Thomas Arundell was beheaded 
on Tower Hill on February 26, 1551/2. 

G. F. R. B. 

A Noveutst’s Arirametic (7" S. vi. 105).— 
Dickens himself sinned in like manner. In 
‘Little Dorrit,’ chap. xxxiii., Tattycoram enters 
with an iron box, two feet square, in her arms. 
Such a box, full of documents, would be a good 
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lift for a man, and I doubt whether any girl 
except a young giantess could carry it. There 
happens at this moment to be a tin deed-box on 
one side of me and a two-feet rule on the other ; on 
bringing them into contact the box turns out to 
be 20 by 14 by 12 in. It has a few wills and 

and settlements inside it, and is not a 
very light weight. Tattycoram’s must have been 
a good deal heavier. 

C. F. S. Warnes, M.A. 
Foleshill Hall, Coventry. 


Warsrite (7* vi. 46).—Mr. Dixon takes 
this word to be the same as Warsprite, the 
name of Raleigh’s flagship. Might I ask if there 
is any likelihood of the name Warsprite itself being 
a contraction of water-sprite ? 


Lease ror 999 Years (7 §. iii. 450; iv. 72, 
176, 334, 416, 495; v. 72; vi. 72).—One would 
like to know if this demise by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to the Kyrle Society of ‘‘a garden 
and playground in Red Cross Street, Southwark,” 
is absolute or conditional; for instance, if the 
user as “garden and playground” be suspended, 
could the occupiers build or sublet for building ? 
and further, would the attempt to derive a profit 
out of the farthing per annum rental be held to in- 
volve a forfeiture of the lease ? A. H. 


The navigable canal which united the Witham 
at Lincoln with the Trent, originally dug by the 
Romans and deepened by Henry I., was leased by 
the wise Corporation of Lincoln to Mr. Ellison in 
1740-1 for 999 years at the rent of 75/. per annum 
—a property for which the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company pay Mr. Ellison’s representatives a 
yearly sum of between 9,000/. and — ¥ 


Jupce Jerrrers (7" §. vi. 86).—Sitting, as I 
am, opposite to the picturesque house in which 
the judge abode while here for the Bloody Assize, 
it is not my desire to whitewash his memory. 
Still, 4 propos of the quotation of a eulogium of 
his “ Lordship’s Great and Exemplary Virtues,” I 
would remind the readers of iN & Q.’ that he 
undoubtedly had “ music in his soul.” At least it 
is asserted that, after a year’s hesitation between 
an organ by Harris and one by Father Schmidt, 
the choice was entrusted by the Temple benchers 
to no other than Jeffreys as the best judge of 
organs, whatever he may have been in regard to 
his fellow creatures. He chose Schmidt’s organ, 
which they say is the nucleus of that now in the 
Temple Church. H, J. Movre. 

Dorchester. 


Bistiocrapay or EcHoot anp Cottece Ma- 
Gazines (7 8. iv. 5, 110; v. 476; vi. 93).—It 
ought to be recorded that Winchester College (in 


which I have good reason to be interested) has 
this last term achieved two feats which, I suspeet, 
are unprecedented in the history of school jour- 
nalism. It has maintained three contemporary 
publications, and it has produced a weekly paper: 
(1) The Wykekamist, Nos. 230 to 235, May to 
July ; (2) The Winchester College Chronicle, Nos, 
1, 2, 3, May, June, July; and (3) Winchester 
College Pentagram, Nos. 1 to 10, May 29 to 
August 1. The last named, the weekly paper, 
explains its name by a diagram which is ** nothing 
if not pointed.” W. C. B. 


Device WANTED FOR THE PORCH OF A 
Country Hovse 8. vi. 107).—Perhaps the 
trite quotation, 

Post tot naufragia portum, 

may be too threadbare for Huco. In that case, 
there is no one more capable of recommending to 
him a suitable inscription than Miss Busk, from 
whose contributions under this head I cull a few, 
some one of which might, on general grounds, 
supply Huao’s need :— 

This is the welcome I'm to tell : 

Ye are well come, ye are come well, 

Invidiz claudor, pateo sed semper amico, 


Of those who enter this wide-opening gate 
None come too soon [and] none return too late. 


Gaudeat ingrediens letetur et ade recedens ; 
His qui pretereunt det bona cuncta Deus, 
Fortunata domus, modo sit tibi fidus amicus ; 
Vivite felices, quibus est fortuna peracta. 


Hoc erat in votis: modus agri non ita magnus, 
Hortus ubi, et tecto vicinus jugis aquz fons. 
Hor., ‘ Sat.,” lib. ii, vi. 


O utinam celeber fidis ego semper amicis, 
Parva licet nullo nomine clara domus. 


Parva domus, magna quies. 
To these many more might be added. 
Jutian 
As a motto for a country house I would suggest 
the sentence,— 
Utinam, etiam hance veris impleam amicis. 
E. Copnam Brewer. 
Inveni portum spes et fortuna valete. 
Ep. MarsHatt 
If a Scriptural motto would serve the purpose 
of Huco, he could, perhaps, hardly find one more 
to the point than io Isaiah xxx. 21. But, lest it 
should attract too many visitors, he might do well 
to use the Latin text of the Vulgate:— 
Hac est via, ambulate in e4. 
R. Hopsow. 
Welcome the coming, speed the going guest. 
This device already appears on the porch of an old 
mansion in Somerse:sbir>. J. J. Bapevey. 


[Ma. T. B. Witmsuurst gives the same motto as the 
Rev. E. MARsHatt, and suggests with Mr. 
MARSHALL the motto of the Earl of Sandwich. } 
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Avcraor or Lines Wantep (7 S. vi. 148).— 
The lines quoted by Miss Foxatt form the motto 
to the fourth book of Longfellow’s romance entitled 
‘Hyperion.’ I think, but am not sure, that they 
are the author’s own composition. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Lowpow 1ncLupinc Westminster (7 v. 88, 
172, 416).—The following definite statement is 
made in Moreri’s ‘ Dict.’ (1694), s.v. “* West- 
minster ”:— 

“ Westminster......is a distinct City from London as to 
its name, foundation, and government; but since they 
became contiguous ‘tis generally looked upon as part of 
London, and swallow’d up in that name.” 

J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 


Rossixe vi. 88, 172).—I do not think 
any of the methods detailed by your correspondents 
are likely to produce very satisfactory results. 
Paper specially manufactured for the purpose 
should be employed, either the papier Michallet, 
sold by Moreau, 11, Passage du Pont Neuf, Paris, 
or the papier vergé d' Arches, sold by Gallin-Tuzel- 
lier, 1, Rue de Condé, Paris. It should either be 
used dry, with heel-ball; or, better, damped, and 
well beaten into the inscription with a soft hat- 
brush, beginning with the middle, and working 
round to the edges; or the stone may be wetted 
and blacklead used. The various methods of pro- 
curing mechanical copies of inscriptions, and the 
precautions to be adopted, are described in the 
* Instructions Relatives 4 la Publication d’an Re- 
cueil des Inscriptions du Département de Seine- 
et-Oise,’ Versailles, 1883, as well as by Dr. Hiib- 
ner, ‘Ueber Mechanische Copien von Inschriften,’ 
Berlin, 1871 ; and also in the introduction to Rei- 
nach’s ‘Traite d’Epigraphie Greeque,’ Paris, 1885. 
The publication in English of a pamphlet founded 
on the directions given in these treatises would be a 
real service to archeology. Squeezes and rubbings 
of inscriptions sent me from the East have proved 
almost useless, owing to the fact that travellers are 
usually quite ignorant of the practice of an art 
very easily acquired. Isaac TaYtor. 


The best plan is as follows. Pound up acake of 
Nixey’s stove blacklead, and mix with linseed 
oil to the consistency of cream; then make a 
dabber of wash leather, and stretch a piece of 
American cloth over a small piece of wood about 
four inches square; place some of the blacklead 
composition on the American cloth and rub the 
dabber well over it, so that the lead may be 
equalized on the surface of the dabber; finally 
rub in the usual way, using sheets of double- 
double tissue paper. This plan cannot fail when 


the dabber is properly manipulated. The drawings 
in my work ‘On the Monumental Brasses of Corn- 
wall’ were nearly all reduced from rubbings taken 
in this way. It is far better than the heel-ball 


method, when accuracy of detail rather than dis- 
play is needed. E. H. W. Doyxry. 
Kidbrooke Park, Blackheath. 


A thio, tough, almost untearable paper, made 
for Indian letter-post, which may be got from the 
makers in large sheets, is by far the best for this 
purpose. Next best is that known by paperhangers 
as “lining-paper.” The heel-ball is much best 
applied by first rubbing off on toa piece of soft 
leather, which can be folded into different forms to 
suit different parts of the work. Wonderfully 
good impressions, especially of raised work, may 
also be taken with a piece of dry sponge—for some 
parts stiff Bermuda, in others soft Turkey—rubbed 
over the paper, or, rather, moulded into it. This, 
if carefully taken, is better than any blacking pro- 
, which is sure to blurr and smear off more or 
ess. 

Has not the system of “ paper-squeezes” yet 
been applied to raised work? This for those who 
sturt well provided; but a great deal of good work 
may be done with a common copper coin wrapped in 
an old glove, when meeting by chance something 
worth rubbing. 

Those who delight in brasses should go to 
Meissen, where I have just come across some of 
the finest in existence, with both incised and 
raised work. R. H. Busx. 


Lorp Howarp or Errinenam v. 287, 
391, 497, 517).—A request for information on the 
question whether the famous admiral ever became 
a Roman Catholic, addressed to the present Earl 
of Effingham (57, Eaton Place, London), would 
probably bring about a solution of the difficulty. 

It is, I believe, a curious fact that the only 
branch of the Howard family which from its origin 
has always remained true to the old faith is that 
of the Howards of Corby. Lord William Howard, 
“ Belted Will,” its founder, was born, lived, and 
died a Roman Catholic, and all his descendants 
of the Corby branch, from his son, Sir Francis 
Howard, first “of Corby,” to the present genera- 
tion, have been faithful to the Church of Rome. 

Drawoz. 


EpucaTion IN THE S&VENTEENTH CENTURY 
(7" §. v. 487).—E. McC. S. may perhaps gain 
a fair conception of what education was in the 
seventeenth century from the statement of the 
schools in each county in Cox’s ‘ Magna Britannia,’ 
Lond., 1720-31. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Mavunp (7S. vi. 139).—On this page the re- 
viewer of Mr. Elworthy’s ‘ West Somerset Word 
Book’ observes that the word maund, meaning a 
basket, exists still, in living speech, in Kent and 
Somerset. It alsoexists in living speech on the York- 
shire coast. There a maund is a long and narrow 
basket, shaped much like a Dutch trawler, broader 
and deeper at the ends than in the middle, and 
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having only one handle, which is a fixed and 
shallow arc in the centre of the basket. A Flam- 
borough or a Filey lass slings a maund across her 
back when she goes down the cliff to gather a tide 
of flithers on the scars, and each maund counts as 
a tide. A. J. M. 


Kixe James's Lorps (7 S. vi. 69, 178).—The 
article referred to by Mr. W. D. Pink was by the 
late Mr. B. B. Woopwarp, the Queen’s Librarian, 
and will be found in ‘N. & Q,’ 3S. ix. 71. It 
was based on the second report of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed for the examination of the 
Stewart Papers, and does not profess to be ex- 
haustive. Ww. 


Iupeviments to Marriace (7" §. v. 168, 
373).— 

“In the thirteenth century the schoolmen codified 
the impediments to marriage which then existed in the 
Chureb...... It is contained in the five following lines, 
which are given in the ‘ Theologia Moralis’ of St. Alfonso 
de’ Liguori (lib. vi. s. 1,008) :— 

1, Error; 2. Conditio; 3. Votum; 4. Cognatio; 5. 

Crimen. 

6. Cultis Disparitas ; 7. Vis; 8. Ordo; 9. Ligamen; 10. 

Honestas. 

11. Aetas ; 12. Affinis; 13. Si clandestinus ; 14. et Impos. 
15. Raptave sit mulier nec parti reddits tute. 
Hac socianda vetant connubia, facta retractant.” 
Smith's ‘ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,’ 
s. v. Marriage.” 
Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

I have seen the work of St. Thomas Aquinas 
which I spoke of. The reference which I gave is 
correct. The mnemonic lines occur in the “In 
Libros Sententiarum,” in lib. iv. dist. iv. quzext. i. 
art. i, ‘ Opp.,’ t. xiii. p. 156, Venet., 1780. There 
are two other lines as to the “ impedimenta pro- 
hibentia,” but not also “ dirimentia,” which are on 
p. 155 :— 

Ecclesia vetitum, necnon tempus feriatum 
Impediunt fieri, permittunt juncta teneri. 
These are introduced with “‘ unde versus,” as the 
four others are by “que his versibus continentur,” 
so that it is not certain whether St. Thomas was 
the author. Eo. Marsuatt. 


Newett iv. 448).—Perhaps the following 
may be of service to J. E.O. John Newell, S.T.B., 
was fellow of Corpus Christi, Oxford ; presented to 
the living of Combe Martin about 1660, but did 
not obtain possession till the Restoration, when he 
was also presented to Parracombe, Devon; and he 
is buried before the altar in Parracombe Church. 
The inscription on his tombstone is as follows, 
“Sub hoc marmore in cineres redactum jacet corpus 
Johannis Newell, S.T.B., hujas ecclesia quondam 
tectoris qui ex hac vita migravit 5% die Feb., a.v. 
1681. Qui semper acerbum habebimus, Ai tatis 
suz 70.” There is also buried alongside William 


Newell, second son of John Newell and Rebeckah, 
his wife, died Dec. 12, 1696, et. 40. Arms on first 
stone: Party per pale, 1, a chief, a bar dexter; 2, 
a fesse, three elephants’ heads erased proper. There 
was also a Robert Newell, prebendary of ninth 
stall at Westminster and archdeacon of Bucking- 
ham, died 1643, admitted archdeacon in 1614, but 
whether any relation I cannot say. 
J. F. Cuanrer. 
Parracombe, 


Cettic River-Names: Frome, Mevse 
(7™ S. v. 388).—The origin of these words can be 
traced by the following examples :— 

Cher, an enclosure of water, thus : Cheren, an 
enclosing water place; Cherford (Devon), the border 
way or ford ; Cherwell (Gloucester), the enclosing 
spring-water place. 

Frome, spring-water part of town, thus: Frome 
(Somerset), surrounding spring-water part ; Frome- 
ton (Wilts), spring-water part of town ; Fro- or 
From-, spring-water part of the border. 

Meuse, confined or shut-up water, thus: Meaux 
(Yorkshire), middle of water confines; Meales 
(Norfolk), the middle water place banks, or sides. 

I would also refer your correspondent to ex- 
tended readings and examples cited in the ‘ Circles 
of Gomer,’ edition by Row. Jones, 1771. 

C. Gotprxe. 

Colchester. 


In ‘The River-Names of Europe,’ by Robert 
Ferguson, London, 1862, the Cher and its cognates 
are treated of at p. 139 as connected with a “ San- 
scrit root car, to move, branching into two different 
meanings, that of rapidity and that of tortuous- 
ness.” The Frome, at p. 153, is connected with 
the ‘* Gr. Bpéuw, Lat. fremo, A.-S. bremman, to 
roar, Old Norse brim, roaring or foaming of the 
sea, Welsh from, fuming, Gael. faram, din.” At 
p. 142 the writer says :— 

“In the sense of tortuousness I am inclined to bring 
in the following, referring them to Old Norse meis, 
curvatura, Eng. maze, kc. This seems most suitable to 
the character of the rivers, as the Maese or Meuse, 


both in the Celtic and German speech, and whence, as 
supposed, the name of the ancient Mysia, or Moesia. 1. 
England, the Maese, Derbyshire ; Scotland, the Masie, 


Aberdeen, &c. 
W. E. Bockteyr. 


“FaMILiaRiTy BReeps conrempr” S. v. 
247).—This was observed long before the time of 
Alaous de Insulis, as Ceter supposes. Plutarch 
says of Pericles that ‘‘ he considered that the free- 
dom of entertainments takes away all distinction 
of office, and that dignity is but little consistent 
with familiarity” (the Langhornes’ translation, 
vol. ii. p. 10, London, 1819). When Lacydes 


was sent for by Attalus he excused himself by 
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saying, “ Tas écxdvas roppwhev Seiv ” 
(‘Diog. Laert.,’ lib. iv. cap. viii. §5). In the Book 
of Proverbs there is, xxv. 17:— 


Let thy foot be seldom in thy neighbour's house, 
Lest he be weary of thee [ Heb. full of thee] and hate 
thee 


Seneca, ‘ De Benef.’ (i. xiv.), “Quod voles gratum 
esse, rarum effice.” Ecclesiasticus (xiii. 9), ‘* If 
thou be invited of a mighty man withdraw thy- 
self, and so much the more will he invite thee.” 

So St. Jerome says of clergy who are too fond of 
dining out, “Facile contemnitur clericus, qui 
sepe vocatus ad prandium non recusat” (‘ Kp. 
IL ad Nepot.’). But a story of Cato of Utica brings 
a sentence very closely approximating that of 
Cater :— 

“Munatio querenti [cor. ‘querenti’] quod in 
Cypro Catonem adire cupiens, parum civiliter repuleus 
eset, cum nihil esset negotii, sed intus cum Canidio 
fabularetur, sic se purgavit, ut dicerit se vereri, ne juxta 
Theophrasti sententiam nimia amicitia causam aliquando 
daret odio.” — Erasm., ‘ Apophth.,’ v. sec. 8, 
Bistiornecar. refers to the following 
early instance from Apuleius (‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" S. v. 
285), “ Parit enim conversatio contemptum, raritas 
conciliat ipsis rebus admirationem” (‘De Deo 
Socratis’). Dr. C. T. Ramace notices another 
instance not so exact at p. 430. Apuleius flourished 
cirea 130, Alanus de Insulis cirea 1150. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Roratist anp Cromwetiian Cotovrs (7* S. 
vi. 69).—I suppose that both sides fought under 
the national flag, but some of the colours used 
seem to have been curious. In a note to Rapin's 
* Hist.’ (1732), vol. ii. p. 499, respecting the colours 
taken from the Royalists at Marston Moor, it is 


“Among the colours were Prince Rupert’s Standard, 
with the Arms of the Palatinate, and a red cross in 
the middle; a yellow coronet, in the middle a lion 
couchant, and behind him a mastiff, seeming to snatch 
at him, and in a label from his mouth written, ‘ Kim- 
bolton’; at his feet little beagles, and before their 
mouths written, ‘Pym, Pym, Pym’; and out of the 
lion’s mouth these words proceeded, ‘ Quousque tandem 
abutére Patientia nostra?” Rushworth, tom. v. p. 635.” 


J. F. Manysereoa. 
Liverpool, 


vi. 66).—An early example, with 
same meaning, of this word, which puzzled 
Martin Toutrond, occurs in the wonderfully graphic 
account of Somerset’s expedition into Scotland by 
that most ‘‘ cocky” of cockney humourists, W. 
Patten.* Among the spoil that fell to the victors 
after what 
“we cal Muskelborough felde, because that is the 
best towne (and yet bad inough) nigh the place of 
oure meting [there were} certayn nice instrumentes 
for war (as we thought) (and) with these found we 


* Grafton, London, 1548, sig. x, vii 


great rattels swellyng bygger than the belly of a pot- 
tale pot, coouered with old parchement or dooble 
papers, small stones put in them to make noys, and 
set vpon the ende of a staff of more then tuoo els 
long: and this was their fyne deuyse to fray our 
horses when our borsmen shoulde cum at them : How- 
beit bycaus the ryders wear no babyes, nor their horses 
no colts, they cold neyther duddle the tone, nor fray 
the tother, so that this pollecye was as witles as their 
powr forceles.” 
W. F. 


Collins’s ‘Cabinet Dictionary,’ published at 
Glasgow in 1871, defines diddle in the sense 
that Mr. JoyatrHan Bovcuier seeks. The 
definition is as follows, “ Diddl+, v.i., to totter 
as a child in walking.” J. W. ALtison, 

Stratford, E. 


Webster-Mahn has diddle, in the sense of “‘ to 
totter,” with a reference to Quarles, but no quota- 
tion. Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


There are four meanings in Wright’s ‘Provincial 
Dictionary,’ the first of which, “ cajole,” suits the 
meaning of the Frenchman’s term very well. 
Wedgwood, s.v., describes the manner in which 
such cajoling actually, not metaphorically, would 
take place. Ep. Marsuatt. 


‘From Oxrorp ro Rome’ (7" vi. 68).—The 
second edition, revised and enlarged, Longmans & 
Co., 1847, gives the verse alluded to by K. P. D. E. 
as follows on p. 293, ‘The Dying Margaret An- 
swered ’:— 

They may stand near to the pearly gates, 
May be close to the Kar of Heaven, 
But who would dwell in the servant's lodge 
When the mansion-house is given? 
If K. P. D. E. would like to read the work again 
I shall be happy to lend it him. 
Wa. Vincent. 
Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Sar Famuty (7" §. vi. 85).—In the sixteenth 
panel (counting from the west) on the north side 
of the Inner Temple Hall is a shield bearing a 
coat of arms, which I have not sufficient know- 
ledge of heraldry to describe properly. Below the 
shield is inscribed, “Samuel Salt, Ar. Lector a.p. 
1787.” C. J. Morca, 

Temple. 


Century: Centenary (7"S. v. 467; vi. 36, 154). 
—When the latter word was first added to the 
English ianguage I cannot say. In 1839, to com- 
memorate the hundredth year of Wesleyanism, a 
large building was erected in Bishopsgate Street, 
London, called Centenary Hall, and this was de- 
picted, along with portraits of John and Charles 
Wesley, on earthenware plates and jugs made in 
the Potteries. 

On the occasion of the death of Dr. Routh, the 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, which took 
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lace in 1854, in his hundredth year, the late Dean 

urgon published a poem of one hundred lines in 
blank verse upon him, entitled ‘A Century of 
Verses in Memory of the President of Magdalen 
College.’ Dr. Routh was buried in the choir of 
Magdalen College Chapel, and on his coffin-plate 
it was stated that he died “ A®tatis Sue C.,” 
which was quite correct. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

The “curious use” of the latter word in Lem- 
priére to which Mr. Sreacatt calls attention is 
explained by referring it to the French cn.” 

. C. B. 


Cuarcer (7 §S. vi. 187).—Dr. Murray asks 
for an instance of this word earlier than Campbell’s 
*Hohenlinden,’ 1800 (1802). Worcester, s.v., 
quotes, “ This charger, till he was roused by the 
approaching danger, was usually led by an attend- 
ant (Gibbon).” A pretty reference, truly. Who 
will search for this needle in the bottle of hay of 
the ‘Decline and Fall’? I have pulled at a wisp 
or two in vain. J. Drxon, 


Pexxy (7 vi. 148).—Anglo-Saxon penig, 
pening, Old German Pfantinc, Pfending, Modern 
German Pfennig, Danish Pendig, signified origin- 
ally any chattel capable of being given as a pledge, 
by some derived from Latin pendo, to weigh. Ac- 
cording to the article “Medal” in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Londinensis,’ “few of the pennies appear 
until after 700, although some are met with 
which bear the name of Ethelbert I, King of 
Kent, as old as 560.” 


A. Cottinewoop Ler. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Bailey, in his ‘Dictionary,’ writes, “ Penny, 
Penni3, Sax.; pensinck, L.S.; afenning, Teut.” 
Mus 1n Urse, 


“ Map as natrer”(7" S. vi. 107,176).—Your 
correspondent’s recollections have undoubtedly mis- 
led him. I have carefully looked over my South- 
wark notes on the point, with this result. In 1818 
or 1819 Charles Calvert and Sir Robert T. Wilson 
were returned for Southwark, as they both were in 
the two succeeding Parliaments. In 1830 Harris, 
Wilson, and Calvert were candidates, and the two 
former were elected, the poll standing thus : 
Harris, 1664; Wilson, 1434; Calvert, 995. I 
saw them chaired, near the Bricklayers’ Arms, 
Mr. Harris, as your correspondent says, in an 
open carriage with his hat off, and the general, 
tightly fitted and hot, in his red regimentals. The 
consequence was that Harris died before he could 
take his seat in the House. Calvert was then 
elected in his (Harris’s) stead, not in the place of 
Wilson. Afterwards Wilson voted against his 
party on an important Radical question, and sat 
no more for Southwark. 


Walter Savage Landor, in his ‘Imaginary Con- 
versations,’ second series, vol. i., dedicates the 
volume, in a noble address of some twenty-two 
pages, to General Sir Robert Wilson, in his estima- 
tion evidently a truly great, noble, and honest man. 

I have no doubt that, so far as Mr. Harris is 
concerned, the hat story is altogether mythical. I 
hope your readers will not think that I also am 
as mad as a hatter in sending information some- 
what wide of the original question, as it un- 
doubtedly is. Wittram 

Forest Hill. 


Mr. Waite is wrong in making Mr. Harris dis- 
place General Wilson. It was Calvert, the brewer, 
who was beaten in 1830, the numbers polled being 
Harris, 1664; Wilson, 1434; Calvert, 995. On 
Harris’s death Calvert recovered his seat. Mr. 
Wuire is also wrong in saying that General 
Wilson served “in the next Parliament.” He 
offended his Radical supporters by voting for 
General Gascoyne’s amendment, the carrying of 
which was the immediate cause of the dissolution 
in 1831, and at the election which followed, find- 
ing that he had no chance of success, he gave way 
without a contest to William Brougham, brother 
of the Whig Lord Chancellor, who was returned 
as Calvert’s colleague. Thus it was Calvert (not 
Wilson) who lost his seat in 1830, and on the 
death of Harris “was again returned, and served 
in that and the next Parliament.” 

Atrrep B. Braven, M.A. 

Preston. 


Scarpines vi. 167).—Zscarpins, in 
Spanish and French, mean light, thin shoes ; in 
English, pumps. Littré, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ gives 
as one of the meanings of the word “Sorte de 
torture qui consistait dans le serrement des pieds,” 
and in the history of the word he quotes the fol- 
lowing passage from Condé, ‘Mémoires’: “ L’on 
luy donna les escarpins avec le feu, que l'on dit 
estre l'un des plus cruelz torments qui se peut 
appliquer sur l'homme.” Probably the “scar- 
pines” were the same as that dreadful instrament 
of torture known in England and in Scotland by 
the name of “the boots.” E. McC—. 


Guernsey. 


This torture was no doubt the same as our 
“boot” and the French “escarpin,” which ap- 
pears to have been administered to the patient 
either hot or cold. Littré quotes from Condé’s 
‘ Mémoires,’ p. 588: “On luy donna les escarpins 
avec le feu, que I’on dit estre l'un des plus cruelz 
torments qui se peut appliquer sur l’homme.” 

The following extract from the ‘Encyclopedic 
Dictionary,’ vol. vi. part i, will give Mr. Deve- 
VINGNE some information on the subject of his in- 
quiry :— 
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“ Scarpine, s. (Fr. escarpin; Ital. scarpa, a shoe, a 
slipper), an instrument of torture like a boot. ‘I was 
put to the scarpines.’—Kingsley, ‘Westward Ho!’ 
chap. vii.” 

If this useful dictionary was more frequently con- 
sulted by readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ much space in these 
pages would be saved. G. F. BR. B. 


See a representation in Douce’s ‘ Illustrations of 
Shakespeare,’ vol. i. p. 34, ed. 1807. ows 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Registers of the Parish of Rochdale, in the County of 
Lancaster, 1582-1616. Edited by Henry Fishwick, 
FS.A. (Rochdale, Clegg.) 

As Col. Fishwick justly observes, it is no longer necesrary 

to apologize for printing parish registers. The only 

things really requisite are knowledge of the handwriting 
of the period covered and the application of much 
tience and no little skill to its decipherment. These, 
it is true, are not slight requisites, but they are well 
known to be possessed by Col. Fishwick. In his preface 
the editor introduces us to a few of the peculiarities, 
ly local, of the Rochdale Registers. We entirely 
agree with him as to the eminently unsatisfactory cha- 
racter of the marriage registers. To tell succeeding 
generations that A. B. was on such a day married to his 
wife (cum uxore in the original) is to tell them about as 
little as could well be told. On the other band, a small 
bin the margin is taken by the editor to connote chil- 
dren born out of wedlock. This seems a fair inference ; 
but, so far as the printed transcript itself furnishes any 
indication, it is only aninference. The inference drawn 
from smal! crosses opposite some baptisms, that they 
were cases in which the vicar used the sign of the cross 
in the eaid baptisms, seems a little more far fetched. 

It might possibly mean the reverse. There is a fair 

average of singular Christian names and surnames in the 

Rochdale register. The fact that “Imens” appears 

both as a male and female Christian name seems to 
int in the direction of a surname, perhaps Emmons. 

e do not remember ever to have seen “ Aafraye” 
before, and can only conjecture that Aafraye Gibson 
may have been really an Affrica, in which case she 
might “ hook on,”’ gua her baptismal appellation, to the 
we kings of Man. Among surnames we appear to 
meet in Rochdale with pious persons who felt that they 
were but strangers and sojourners upon the earth—the 
register has them as “‘Strengers” and “ Sogerners.” 
We also find a Strongfellow (or Strangfellow) and a God- 
sende, so we may conclude the hdale folk were 
not badly off. 

We shall watch the continuation of Col. Fishwick’s 
good work with interest, and we hope it will be taken as 
& proof of that interest if we point out that greater care 
will have to be taken not to introduce into the index of 
the next volume names which have no substantive exist- 
ence. Miss Fishwick, it is to be feared, has not attended 
so closely as her father to the important subject of 
contractions. She therefore gives us a “Crop” as a 
separate name, where the register clearly gives “ Cropfer]),” 
t.¢., Cropper, the bar on the p being plain in the text. 
Similarly we are treated to a “ Drap,” where the text 
shows Prater], by the mark of contraction. Again, 
“Track” Burrowe, which struck us as a very odd 
Christian name, turns out to be “Ieack” in the text. 
On p. 330, “See Croocroft” is a reference not borne 
out by the text, which has Coocrofte. Points like these 


might well be amended in the errata of the next volume, 
and therefore it seems worth while to mention them 
now, so that the writer may enhance the utility of his 
really valuable work. 


Lincoln Marriage Licences, 1598-1628, Edited by A 
Gibbons. (Mitchell & Hughes.) 

Ir is pleasant to see that the good work practically be- 
gun by Col. Chester, snd since continued by Mr. Foster 
and many other contributors to ‘N. & Q.,’ is spreading. 
Mr, A. Gibbons, to whom is owing a valuable work on 
‘ Early Lincoln Wills,’ now gives us in a convenient sha: 
an abstract of the Allegation Books preserved in the 
registry of the Bishop of Lincoln. Commencing in 1209, 
the episcopal registries of Lincoln are of singular value. 
The earliest of these, known as Bishop Wells's ‘ Liber 
Antiquus,’ is now in course of being printed. Other 
records, terriers, court rolls, tithe books, and the like 
exist in plenty, and deserve, as Mr. Gibbons says, mor2 
attention from the antiquary and the Church historian 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon them. Mr. Gib- 
bons, whose task it has been partially to arrange the 
archives of the Bishop of Lincoln, speaks, it is pleasant 
to find, more cheerfully of their condition than have 
some of the investigators from the Record Office. In 
recent years, at least, much care has been taken of them, 
In course of the assistance be has rendered to the Kev. 
A. R. Maddison, the Librarian of Lincoln Cathedral, 
followed by a systematic arrangement of the documents 
in the possession of the registrar of the diocese, Mr. 
Gibbons has acquired an insight into the nature and 
value of the collections, He bas given a complete ab- 
stract of the records relating to marriage licences be- 
tween the years 1280 and 1547 in the Bishop's Registry. 
A second volume, dealing with the early licences in the 
episcopal registers and with the later Ressane down to 
1676, is ready for the press. It can but be hoped that 
the reception afforded the first volume will lead to the 
early appearance of the second, It is needless in ‘ N. & Q,” 
to dwell upon the importance to historians, antiquaries, 
and genealogists of these records. Mr. Gibbons’s work 
is of the highest importance. It is ably and zealously 
accomplished, and will not, it is to be hoped, be suspended 
until the whole of the records worthy of preservation are 
placed beyond the reach of destruction, 


The Ancient Register of North Elmham, Norfolk, from 
1538 to 1631, Transcribed by Augustus George Legge. 
To which is added many Quaint and Interesting Ex- 
tracts from Registers of a Later Date. (Norwich, 
Goose & Co.) 

We gladly welcome another addition to the now some- 

what long list of registers which are preserved in type, 

but we are sorry that Mr. Legge has not completed his 
work. Extracts from registers are often amusing, but 
the serious student, who looks for instruction as well as 
entertainment, requires to have the full document before 
him, All registers should be printed down to the period 

1837, when the Nationa! Registration Act became law. 
At North Elmham a very singular custom as to the 

appointment of churchwardens prevailed. ‘‘ One church- 

warden vacated office each year, and the other who re- 
mained in office appointed his fellow.” We never 
met with an arrangement of this kind elsewhere. In 

1577 the register contains a line of curious hieroglypbics, 

which neither the editor nor the present writer can in- 

terpret. We wish some of our readers learned in secret 
writing would examine them, and send us a translation. 

Mr. Legge adorns his preface with a quotation from 

Gray's ‘Elegy,’ but he has printed “secluded” for 

“neglected,” and been at the trouble of giving a note 

explaining why he has been guilty of such very bad taste. 

There is no reason whatever why any one should light up 
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his pages with extracts from our great poets, but we have 
a right to require that when this is done we should have 
the words of the author, not of the annexer, before us. 
Mr. Legge may rest assured that no one living now can 
improve on Gray's diction, 


The Memorial Inscriptions in the Church and Church- 
rd of Holy Cross, Westgate, Canterbury. Copied by 
¥ M. Cowper. (Canterbury, Cross & Jackman.) 
Mr. Cowpsx isa laborious and an enthusiastic worker, It 
is quite safe to prophesy that when many an author whose 
name is in all the newspapers is forgotten, that of Mr. 
Cowper will be fresh in memory. We are sorry to say 
that it is a fact that antiquarian work of the better 
sort does not appeal to a large public. Flashy gossip 
about past times, full of guesses, which for the most 
part turn out to be wrong, can command a far larger 
sale than a really useful book which does not contain 
what the Saturday Review taught us to call padding. 
Mr. Cowper is aware of this, and has limited the issue of 
the present volume to fifty copies, a number sufficient to 
preserve the inscriptions he bas transcribed for all future 
time. 


A great error exists still in the popular mind regarding 
monumental inscriptions, Every one with any preten- 
sions to cultivation knows that an inscription dating 
from Plantagenet, Tudor, or Stuart times ought to be 
cared for; but many people think that the reading on 
modern tombstones, because it is almost always common- 

lace, and sometimes ignorant, bombastic, and vulgar, 
hot no value whatever. This is an error. Putting all 
sentiment on one side, tombstone inscriptions are often 
of great use as giving facts which the parish registers do 
not contain. We could quote several cases where in- 
scriptions on tombs of quite modern date have been 
found to supply pedigree facts not obtainable elsewhere. 

Mr. Cowper seems to have done his work with com- 
mendable accuracy. He has also given an index of per- 
sons and of places. The book is printed on good paper, and 
very prettily got up. 

Tar Index Library continues its useful work under 
Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore's careful supervision. ‘The 
Northamptonshire and Rutland Wills, 1510-1652,’ we 
observe in the pages of part vi., now before us, contain 
references to several names of American interest, such 
as those of Thomas Garfield, of Ashby St. Ledgers, in a 
book embracing both 159) and the period 1597-1602; 
William Egleston, of Edgecote, 1570-77; Hugh Emer- 
son, of Cosgrove, 1590-1602; and Margaret Wittmore 
no doubt a Whitmore, for the author of ‘ Ancestral 

lets’ to record), of Sywell, 1570-77, with others 
whom we have not space to enumerate. For Egzleston 
(a variant of Eccleston, we presume), reference may also 
be made to Barker, Bt., v. Eggleston, Chancery, B. & A., 
Car. L., Bundle B, 82,31. That Scottish names would also 
be found there might have been forecasted by any one 

uainted with the frequent forfeitures and temporary 
exiles of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which, in 
many cases of followers and retainers of exiled chiefs 
and peers, led to a permanent settlement in England 
long before the immigration under James VI. and I. 
Accordingly, the occurrence of various Setons, or Seytons, 
of a Lyle and of a Duglesse and a Douglyse, does not sur- 
prise us. Even the island kingdom of Man seems to claim 
& representative in a Thomas Chrystian, of Langham, 
1559-62, who had perhaps strayed inland from some Lan- 
cashire port. Of quaint names we find a goodly budget. 
Capt. Lemuel Gulliver would seem to have his Midland 
ancestry suggested in various Gollyvers; and we are 
reminded of Sir Piercie Shafto and his fair Molendinar 
by the occurrence of John Lyllye and others of his 
name, A Goodfellowe is not wanting, and so it may 


readily be imagined that we are not left without Blysse, 
but have more than a Farthingworth of Joyes, if not 
ruthlessly deprived thereof by a Brownknave. 


Part IV. of the Scottish Art Review contains a fine 
reproduction of the Blair's College portrait of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, given by permission of Archbishop Eyre, 
Engravings with a certain antiquarian interest are also 
supplied. There is a portrait with an account of Mr, 
R_ L. Stevenson, and Mr. Walter Crane expatiates upon 
* Socialism and Art.’ 


WE announce with regret the death on the 7th inst., 
in his thirtieth year, of Mr. Arthur Buchbeim, M.A, 
late scholar of New College, Oxford, already eminent ag 
a mathematician, and a keen student of philology. Mr, 
Buchheim’s contributions to mathematical periodicals 
and the papers he read before the London Mathematical 
Society, of the Council of which he was a member, were 
much prized at home and abroad, and gave great hopes 
of important achievements in the field of mathematics, 
Mr. Buchheim was mathematical master at the Grammar 
School, Manchester. He was the son of Prof. Buch- 
heim, of King’s College, 


RMotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices; 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as ® guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written ona se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


W. 8. B. H. (“ Obertus Barnestapolius ”).—The real 
name of this worthy was Robert Turner. In addition to 
the work you mention, he is responsible for ‘ Oratio et 
Epistola de Vita et Morte Martini a Shaumberg,’ Ingolst., 
1580, 8vo.; ‘Panegyrici Duo, Orationes Sexdecim, et 
Tres Commentationes in Loca Scripture,’ Ingolst., 1609, 
8vo.; * Epistole,’ Col. Agrip. 1615, 8vo. nsult Cat. 
Mus.,’ and Wood, ‘Athenzw Oxonienses,’ by Bliss, 

C. E. (“ ‘ Historie Anglicanz Scriptores X.,’ Londini, 
1652, folio”).—A copy of this work, after which you 
inquire, is on sale for a guinea at Mr. J, Westell’s, in 
New Oxford Street. 

W. J. seeks to trace an allusion made some twenty or 
more ago, in ‘N, & Q.,’ to old Mr. Buckworth, of 
Lincolnshire. 

R, C. Warpe (“ Lady Buried Alive ”).—See 6t» 8. iv. 
> 518; v. 117, 159, 195, 432; vi. 209, 355; vii, 18, 


Cornriarypa.—P. 191, col. 2, 1. 32, for “ Louk” read 
Lonk, and 1. 34, for “ Luik” read Zink. Contributors 
who copy uncommon words from inaccessible books will 
do ay to make unmistakable the difference between « 
and n. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
rounications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d; 
post free, 


-. BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 


3d. ; post free, 4}d. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free 
2s. 4d. and 4s. 1d. 


ANNUVUALIY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Oloth, 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 

SRADSEAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
3. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d; 
in Four Sections, 1s. each. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 


Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, ls. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition to 
charges, 


Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s. 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
ls; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C, 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF LOTZE'S LOGIC. 


LOTZE’S LOGIC. In Three Books: of Thought, of Investigation, and of 
Knowledge. English Translation. Edited by B. BOSANQUET, M.A., Fellow of University College, Cutest. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. Immediately, 

NEW EDITION OF CLARENDON’S ‘HISTORY OF THE REBELLION.’ 


CLARENDON’S (EDW., EARL of) HISTORY of the REBELLION and 


CIVIL WARS in ENGLAND. Re-edited from a fresh Collation of the Original MS. in the Bodleian Library, with ” 


Dates and occasional Notes, by W. DUNN MACRAY, M.A. F.8.A. 6 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 2/. 5s. 
NEW EDITION OF HUME'S ‘TREATISE ON HUMAN NATURE.’ [Tmmedi 


A TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE. By David Hume. Reprinted teas 
= Original Edition, in Three Volumes, and Edited by L. A. p~, &, BIGGE, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of University 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. (Immediately, 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR EAR 


A HAND-BOOK to the LAND-CHARTERS, and other SAXONIC DOCU. 


MENTS. By JOHN EARLE, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 16s. (Immediately. 
Tt is the aim of this ‘ Hand-Book’ to facilitate “the critical study of the Saxon legal documents, which were collected by 

Kemble in his ‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ and which are now being republished by Mr. de Gray Birch in his ‘ Cartalariam 
Saxonicum.’ To the student who wishes to understand early English history these d ts are i ble. For they, 
with the West Saxon Laws, compose the extant body of constitutional evidence prior to Domesday, and these with 
constitute one whole and continuous study The book seeks to fulfil the function of a hand-book, both by the typical natare 
of its arrangement, and by its references to all standard works bearing on the subject. 


COMPLETION OF MR. WHITLEY STOKES'S ANGLO-INDIAN CODE. 


The ANGLO-INDIAN CODES. Edited by Whitley Stokes, D.C.L., late Law 
Member of the Council of the Governor-General of India. S8vo. half bound. 
Vol. I. SUBSTANTIVE LAW. 30s, 
Vol. IL ADJECTIVE LAW. 35s. mmediately. 
“ No fitter person could have been found to undertake this work than Me Whitley Stokes.”—Saturday Review. 
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